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THESE NATIONAL 1 

READY TO BACK 


There’s clear sailing ahead with this fast-moving “CORSAIR” 
exploitation campaign. Once you hitch your investment to the driving 
power immediately visible in this picture, you can pull up the “Old 
Anchor” and cruise home with a cargo of profits. 

The ultimate possibilities of your campaign have been swelled to 
vivid proportions through the arranging of a series of all-important 
national tie-ups. Famous advertising names have foreseen the rugged 
power contained in “CORSAIR”. The Liberty Magazine story that in¬ 
trigued millions of readers is a proven vehicle for their advertising 
efforts. No hit-or-miss proposition for them . . . that’s why they linked 
hands with CORSAIR” . . . because they knew that here was a picture 
already PRE SOLD to the PUBLIC! 

But the above mentioned commercial tie-ups are but one portion 
of the comprehensive well-rounded campaign easily within your reach. 

° f tIlC merchantli8in g winners assembled to carrv 
CORSAIR far over the high-water mark of theatre prosperity. 

1. NATIONAL TIE-UPS 

2. LIBERTY MAGAZINE TIE-UP 

3. SERIALIZATION OF “CORSAIR” 

4. SPECIAL CONTESTS 

5. GROSSET AND DUNLAP BOOK TIE-UP 

6. STREET FLOATS 

7. LOBBY AND THEATRE DISPLAYS 

8. NOVELTIES AND SPECIAL STUNTS 

9. ILLUSTRATED AIDS 

10. RECORD-BREAKING SPEEDBOAT “CORSAIR” 
SPONSORED BY CHESTER MORRIS 

Shape your “CORSAIR” exploitation campaign with a firm hand 
. . . secure in the knowledge that whatever merchandising angles you 
select from the above divisions as best suited to your local requirements 
. . . you’re certain that you’re moving forward in the right groove. . . 
the money groove . . . that parallels the success of “CORSAIR”, a 
proven hit picture definitely pre-sold to the movie public. 




Old Gold 


Cigarettes 


The Pierre Lorillard Company, manu¬ 
facturers of Old Gold cigarettes, have made 
a vast national tie-up with Chester Morris 
in “CORSAIR.” Specially posed stills of 
Mr. Morris—one with a package of Old 
Golds held in his hand, and another show¬ 
ing him smoking that particular brand of 
cigarette—are the basis of a window tie- 
up in thousands of cities 
throughout the United States. 

Window streamers will carry 
Mr. Morris’ photograph and 
the theatre imprint with play 
dates on “CORSAIR.” Con¬ 
tact your regional Old Gold 
representatives as you can¬ 
not afford to overlook the 
valuable window display space which their salesmen and representatives can obtain 
for you. 



In addition the Lorillard Company has prepared regular newspaper ads to carry 
illustrations of Chester Morris. They will synchronize the placing of these ads 
with the key city play dates on “CORSAIR.” 


The exhibitor assumes the cost of imprinting the streamers, while the Old Gold 
representatives take care of the actual store to store distribution. The window 
streamer space securable through Old Gold representatives is usually of great value 
since stores of every calibre handle their product. Do not stop with the first few 
drugstores or cigarette shops that will use the streamers but be sure that your 
“CORSAIR” publicity is stretched across every available distributor in town. 






CHILDS 

The vast, nation-wide chain of Childs Restaurants have actively joined 
in with the campaign of “CORSAIR”. These outstanding restaurants, 
located on the principal streets of our country’s largest cities, have been 
instructed to give the exhibitor window space wherever possible. In this 
connection, they have printed thousands of folders featuring Chester Mor¬ 
ris and in New York alone will distribute 20,000 in their various shops. 

In addition, local Childs Restaurant managers have been advised to contact Mr. Roland 
of the Childs home office in connection with the arrangement of window displays in their 
stores of Chester Morris enlarged photographs. Contact your Childs manager and he will 
already have been informed of the existing tie-up between their company and United Artists. 
He merely has to receive official sanction from Mr. Roland and then, with your assistance, 
construct a window display featuring Chester Morris, “CORSAIR”, and your theatre play 
dates in imprint. 


Bell and Howell CAMERAS 


We have made arrangements with the Bell & Howell Company of 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, whereby these outstanding camera manufacturers will feature 
Chester Morris in their advertising campaigns. Enlargements and window cards have been 
prepared centering around specially posed photographs of Chester Morris using a “Filmo 
Camera.” Magazine space will broadcast this intimate glimpse of Chester Morris “shoot¬ 
ing film footage” with the aid of this nationally famous movie camera. Stores selling 
photography materials, camera supply shops, department stores and every Bell & Howell 
dealer right down the line and including the drugstores, will be logical focal points for 
window tie-ups. Window display material just waiting for your theatre imprint can be 
secured through the regional representative of the Bell & Howell Company. Supply the 
local dealers with stills properly mounted to form part of the window background. Arrange 
amateur photography contests with the local dealer as the sponsor. Utilize the slogan: 

“Take pictures with a Filmo, the kind of camera Chester Morris uses 
in ‘CORSAIR’ and win a pair of guest tickets to see ‘CORSAIR’ at the 

(Name of your theatre).” 

The druggist who caters to the film developing trade will gladly advertise your playdates 
in a window that boldly mentions, 

“Have your ‘CORSAIR’ films developed here.” 

Be sure that enlargements advertising the Bell & Howell camera and your picture are 
plastered across the druggists’ windows. Plug the movie angle and you will add another 
steady stream of patrons to your list of regular ticket buyers. 


Brown and _ 
Bigelow Tie-Up 


The Brown & Bigelow Company of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, largest manufacturers in the world of 
remembrance advertising, have chosen Alison Loyd 
as the screen beauty to be featured in their forth¬ 
coming line of calendars, novelties, and other direct- 
by-mail advertising aids. 

The Brown & Bigelow Company has 586 sales¬ 
men throughout the United States and the Alison 
Loyd picture will appear on hundreds of thousands 
of their advertising aids. Department stores and 
specialty shops all over the country are customers 
of Brown & Bigelow. 

All play dates on “CORSAIR” are forwarded 
direct to Brown & Bigelow, and Mr. Orion Winford 
then notifies the salesmen throughout the country to 
cooperate locally with the exhibitor and convive 
the department stores to use windows featuiUfg 
Alison Loyd and in addition to buy newspaper space 
which will appear on dates parallel to the theatre 
play dates. 

Contact your local Brown & Bigelow repre¬ 
sentative and get the benefit of their sales promo¬ 
tional work closely knit in with our exploitation of 
“CORSAIR.” 
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MILANO PIPES 


Gibbs Cosmetics 

The Gibbs Company, 566 7th Avenue, New York City, 
manufacturers of many famous brands of cosmetic and 
beauty aids, have centered their Fall campaign around 
Alison Loyd, Chester Morris’ leading lady in “CORSAIR.” 
They have prepared ornate window displays, counter 

cards, box covers-all playing up the unusual beauty 

of Alison Loyd. 

Furthermore, all their dealers have been notified to 
spend money on newspaper space that will synchronize 
with the play dates of the theatre in town that is running 
“CORSAIR.” The salesmen of their company will coop¬ 
erate with our field exploitation men and with the exhib¬ 
itor in securing every available window in all stores han¬ 
dling the Gibbs products. This concern is actually spend¬ 
ing thousands of dollars putting across their product to 
^the public and at the same time boosting Alison Loyd 
into the limelight. 

Your nearest United Artists exchange has a list of 
Gibbs dealers located in your territory who will aid 
you in placing their streamers and window cards in the 
most advantageous places to benefit your run of “COR- 
VSAIR.” 


The William DeMuth Company, fa¬ 
mous manufacturers of the Milano pipes, 
have centered their forthcoming adver¬ 
tising campaign around the illustration 
of Chester Morris with his teeth tightly 
clenched over the stem of a Milano pipe. 
Their merchandise is sold in more than 
35,000 retail stores throughout the coun¬ 
try. Their sales organization works di¬ 
rect through a nation-wide list of job¬ 
bers. These jobbers receive their share 
of the thousands of window streamers 
prepared by the DeMuth Company men¬ 
tioned in “CORSAIR” and with ade¬ 
quate space for your theatre imprint. 

Contact your DeMuth jobber and he 
will arrange locally for the securing of 
tie-ups with many merchants who sell 
Milano pipes. If you are not aware of 
the name of your local jobber either 
contact your United Artists Exchange 
or write direct to Mr. L. R. Newell of 
the William DeMuth Company, 230 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. As fast as 
play dates are set, they are forwarded to 
Mr. Newell who in turn notifies the job¬ 
ber in that particular area. Therefore, 
when you contact him he should be al¬ 
ready informed in advance of the im¬ 
pending date at your theatre and their 
sales organization will be adequately 
geared to ext end to you the fullest co¬ 
operation 


IS 


ERS 


ARE 


LUX SOAP 

Under the direction of Roy N. Hallowell, care of the Lever Brothers Com¬ 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., we have planned a national campaign utilizing the 
following endorsement of Lux Soap as made by Alison Loyd: 

“I always use Lux Soap to guard my skin.” 

Ten regional Lux publicity directors have been notified by Mr. Hallowell 
to cooperate with exhibitors playing “CORSAIR.” The exhibitor pays for the 
imprinting of the window streamers but the Lever Brothers Company salesmen 
take charge of securing all windows and distributing these streamers where they 
will do the most good. Any electrotypes or slugs of Lux Soap can be secured free 
of charge from Mr. Hallowell in Cambridge, Mass. 

In addition, Lever Brothers’ salesmen will arrange tie-ups with department 
stores and other Lux distributors whereby they will feature the theatre name in 
their advertising in conjunction with the giving out of several guest tickets 
with every large quantity of Lux Soap purchased. However, in this respect all 
such deals must be made with the individual Lux representative. Your United 
Artists Exchange will tell you the name of the nearest Lever Brothers publicity 
director. 
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A circular letter has been sent to all Spalding dealers 
informing them of this commercial tie-up with United 
Artists. If your regional representative hasn’t a sufficient 
quota of these special streamers contact Mr. Holmes of the 
A. G. Spalding Company, 105 Nassau Street, New York City, 
or your nearest United Artists exploitation representative. 
They will assist you in working out the local details of tying 
in your theatre with the athletic stores carrying Spalding 
football material. 

As an added feature for window display purposes the 
Spalding Company have prepared half-sheets of the illus¬ 
tration shown on the right. All this flashy advertising ma¬ 
terial will make Chester Morris a bigger boys’ idol than ever 
before. You should run kid matinees in connection with the 
various sporting goods stores and promote the youngster 
business as you have never done before. In “CORSAIR” you 
have action as fast-moving as the most exciting football game 
so snare more than your share of business through the valu¬ 
able aid of the Spalding Company. 


Spalding & Company 


I N the earlier sequences of “CORSAIR” Chester Morris 
enacts the role of a famous college football player who has 
just crashed the limelight of newspaper print. As a result 
a perfect national tie-up was evolved with A. G. Spalding & 
Co., largest manufacturers of sporting goods in the world. The 
Spalding Company have prepared more than 25,000 window 
streamers which will be used in conjunction with local show¬ 
ings of “CORSAIR” and will be plastered across the store¬ 
fronts of their many sporting goods dealers throughout the 
country. In addition, they have 256 stores of their own located 
in most of the larger cities which will definitely tie-up with 
the picture. In this connection, you can arrange locally for 
imprinting football programs with your theatre name and play 
dates and thus tie in with the vast crowds, both male and 
female, who pack the stadiums in search of football thrills. 


Chester Morris about to heave a Spalding football 
during one of the exciting sequences of “CORSAIR.” 
Morris plays the role of a pigskin hero tvho romps 
through the opposing team for the winning touch¬ 
down during the opening footage of the film. 
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“CORSAIR 


a SHIP 


Liberty Magazine Tie-Up 

m-} 

Millions of excited readers practi- ->/ . 
cally devoured every one of the twelve 
issues of Liberty in which installments of 
Walton Green’s novel “CORSAIR” appeared. 

The vibrant swing of the story proved to be an 
outstanding circulation-builder as thousands of 
people stormed the news-stands each week in their 
eagerness to follow the fast-moving trend of the novel. 

As a result, we have made a national tie-up with Liberty 
Magazine featuring large photographs of Chester Morris read¬ 
ing a magazine which is clearly visible as being Liberty, and in 
addition two special poses showing Morris holding up a Liberty 
installment of “CORSAIR.” Through this arrangement local Liberty 
dealers will banner their trucks with streamers announcing that the Liberty 
story of “CORSAIR” was now appearing in film form at your local theatre. 

Newsboy Parade to Theatre 

Liberty Magazine has made up 20,000 streamers for the use of all of their 
out-of-town agents and in New York alone will banner more than 100 trucks 
as street ballyhoos boosting “CORSAIR.” In addition, they have agreed to 
cooperate with us in organizing newsboy parades through the town with the 
kids acting as walking advertisements for “CORSAIR.” The boys will dis¬ 
tribute any throwaways or advertising prepared by the exhibitor. To handle 
this stunt properly it is advisable that the exhibitor gives a small theatre party 
to the Liberty newsboys. This will pep up the kids to a great extent and you 
can instill them with enthusiasm about the picture which they will broadcast 
all over town and which will tie in definitely with the truck parades and win¬ 
dow streamers all featuring “CORSAIR.” 

Do not overlook any possible angle on this magazine tie-up as all Liberty 
agencies will know all about it through the medium of a full page in their 
special magazine entitled “Liberty Boy Salesman” which goes to thousands of 
kids all over the country. Remember Liberty Magazine has over two million 
circulation and in addition most copies of this publication are read by three or 
four people. That is why we again say there is no doubt about the fact that 
“CORSAIR” is pre-sold to the public. 


COMAl* 

*trahi> 


Yacht Caps 

These jaunty caps are actual reproductions of the 
regulation yachting caps which are worn by sea- T 

going sportsmen. The Advertising Cap Company jTA 

have manufactured these caps in serviceable black 
and white material. The peak is stitched right on to 
the black band and on the white upper portion of 
the cap appears “CORSAIR” in large letters, with 
room for your theatre imprint and play dates. 

These caps are ideally suited as part of the attire of 

your ushers. They fit in with the sea atmosphere of the picture. Soda foun¬ 
tain clerks, newsboys would all act as street ballyhoos for your picture. They 
are priced as follows:— 

100 $12.50 

250 30.00 

500 55.00 

1,000 100.00 

The above prices include imprinting the name of the production, your theatre 
name and date on the white portion of the cap. 

Order these tlirect from the Advertising Cap Company, 101 Wooster 
Street, New York City. 

t 


Special 

Photoplay 

Edition 


Grosset and Dunlap, publishers, of 
1140 Broadway, New York, have prepared a 
special photoplay edition of “CORSAIR.” 
Each book cover carries a vivid three-color 
illustration of Chester Morris and Alison 
Loyd in a scene from the Roland West pro¬ 
duction. In addition, they have prepared 
thousands of window cards which are now 
available at all their distribution agencies 
and the American News Company dealers. 
This is your wedge for securing window 
space in every book store, department store 
and druggist window in town. Supply them 
with adequate stills to round out their win¬ 
dow flash of entire piles of “CORSAIR” books. Mount these stills on a large board 
bearing your theatre imprint which can act as part of the background of the display. 
Those book stores that are regular purchasers of newspaper space should run their 
ads just before the opening of the picture in order to get the benefit of the accumulated 
publicity built up about “CORSAIR.” 

The Grosset and Dunlap cardboard window display, which can also be used as a 
counter card since it has a back easel, has been specially prepared to be used with this 
photoplay edition of the book. In the upper right hand corner you insert the actual 
book and on the left is a space for the placing of a still from the production of “COR¬ 
SAIR.” Supply the book dealer with this still. He will take care of the copy of the book 
and also use a pasted strip which is pasted on the card and bears your theatre imprint. 
The sale of the book is running up into the thousands. Its action and swift plot have 
made it a natural favorite—cash in on “CORSAIR” popularity. 
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Rope Tying 
Contest 

In conjunction with the local Boy Scouts and other 
youngster clubs announce that your theatre will give a 
prize to the one who excels in the art of tying the various 
intricate knots. The winner to be judged on the basis of 
the neatness and speed with which he ties double hitches, 
slip-knots, etc. The finals of the contest should be held 
on the stage of your theatre amid the cheering of friends 
and families of the participants. What a human interest 
story for the newspapers to see all these kids busily en¬ 
gaged in the serious task of speedily fashioning long ropes 
of knots. 

The illustration on the right is available in mat form 
along with a printed explanation of the various different 
types of knots. This is a one-column mat which can be 
planted in the newspaper in connection with the contest 
or can be used to run off hundreds of throwaways with a 
real interest attracting idea that goes crossword puzzles 
one step better. Description of knots is included with mat. 
1 Col. Mat 5c—Cut 30c. 




DOORKNOB 

HANGERS 

This clever novelty is printed on thin cardboard with a 
large hole at the top to enable them to fit over any automo¬ 
bile door or radiator cap. They are ten inches high with a 
die cut at the top in the center of the anchor as shown on 
the left. They are easily distributed at outdoor parking 
spaces and on the doorknobs of various private homes. Anoth¬ 
er good idea is to slip them over the handles of automobiles 
when they are stopped at street corner intersections. There¬ 
fore when they get moving again they act not only as a< 
teaser ad to the driver of the car but are seen by other people 
as the car passes through the streets. 

Prices including theatre imprint are:— 


10,000 

5,000 

3,000 

1,000 

500 


$3.75 per 1,000 
4.00 per 1,000 
4.50 per 1,000 
$5.50 
4.00 


Order direct from Economy Novelty & Printing Co., 
239 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Postal 

Telegraph 

Appropriate pictures of Alison 
Loyd with a huge basket of flowers 
are now available in connection with 
the tie-up made with the Postal Tele¬ 
graph Company. These stills can be 
secured from the United Artists home 
office Exploitation Department. The 
Postal Telegraph Company have 
notified their agents throughout the 
country to insert these stills in their 
window frames with a message from 
Alison Loyd and special mention of 
the theatre name in imprint. In order¬ 
ing these photographs ask for the 
Alison Loyd telegraph stills. They 
are priced at 10c each and measure 
6% x 8*4, fitting into the wooden 
frames of the displays in the local 
Postal Telegraph offices. 

Mr. Schuyler of the Postal Tele¬ 
graph home office has notified the va¬ 
rious agencies all over the country so 
that they will be aware of the tie-up w 
with you in this respect. 



United Artists and will cooperate 




Nautical Sea Terms 

Since a great deal of your speedy action in “CORSAIR” takes place on 
the high seas, your exploitation campaign is admirably suited to the 
“Nautical” contest we have arranged. In connection with your newspaper 
announce that the person writing the best description of the “CORSAIR” 
plot in technical seafaring language will receive guest tickets as a reward. 
Nautical themes can also act as the basis for your newspaper essay contest. 
For example, here are typical themes:— 

“Why Does Hi-jacking Flourish Beyond the Twelve-Mile Limit?” 
“Was Chester Morris Justified In Becoming a Pirate In Flannels?” 

“Is Sea Plunder Honest Gain?” 

“Why Do Sailors Swear By The Morse Semaphore Cotie?” 



# 




THEATRE 

All of the banners illustrated on 
this page should be ordered direct 
from Morris Liberman, 690 8th Ave¬ 
nue, New York City. Prices are listed 
alongside of illustrations. 

Title burgee 20 x 30 inches, 50c 
each, used as a standard complete 
with cross bar, cord and tassels 75c 
each. (Illustrated below.) 


ROLAND WEST'S 

CORSAIR’ 

WITH— 

Chester 


MORRIS 




On the right, canvas 
valance, color scheme 
black on orange. 


The banners pictured herewith vary so that the exhibitor will be able to choose the 
ones which will best fit into his scheme of decorating his house front. The pennants naturally 
fit in with the sea atmosphere of the story. Whatever your selection may be, be sure you 
order them direct from Morris Liberman & Company as they are not carried at your United 
Artists Exchange. 


BANNERS 

Special deluxe flags as 
illustrated below 

Flag 8 x 12 feet, $15.00 

10 x 15 feet, 20.00 

12 x 18 feet, 25.00 
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HERE ARE BOX OFFICE, PATRON - PULLIN' 


THEATRE NAME HERE 


SHE RISKED 
DEATH 
For Her 
LAWLESS 
LOVER! 


ft 


The peril of the surg¬ 
ing seas . . . The dan¬ 
ger that lurked on a 
ship with a crew of 
sea plunderers . . . 
Impending doom with 
a cargo of high explo¬ 
sives . . . All were as 
nothing in the eyes 
and heart of a girl 
who risked every¬ 
thing to be in the 
arms of her lover! 



I ROLAND WEST'S! 

CORSAIR 


CHESTER MORRIS 

alison’loyd 

PROM THE SENSATIONAL LIBERTY MAGAZINE STORY 
WALTON GREEN 
A UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


9—2 Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


if 

% 


Roland 

WEST'S 

Vivid and Ro- 
^ mantic Picturi- 
tm J zation of Wal- 
j ton Green’s Lib- 

it erty Magazine 
-. 4- Serial Novel. 

Starring 

J^CNKTIR 

MORRIS. 

12—1 Col. Ad (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 



THEATRE 


He took the code of the 
plunderer — this modern 
pirate — and welded it 
into a weapon that lashed 
with fury at the lawless 
i masters of the high seas! 
I He reigned with terror— 
1 only to be ruled, by Love! 



ROLAND 

WEST'S W 

MCRRIS 

™All§ON LOYD 



19—1 Col. Ad (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 



idkitP 

RSAIR 

^Chester 

MOPPIS 


20—1 Col. Ad Slug 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


upland WTsts 


CORSA 


CHESTER 
.1^1 MORRIS'S* 


13—1 Col. Ad (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 




■W . T if 



1 Chester Morris 


14 —/ Col. Ad Slug 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 



17—1 Col. Ad (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


ROLAND 

"West’s 



18—1 Col. Ad (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


THEATRE 


RULER — AND 
YET SLAVE! 

This gridiron marvel 
whipped his way to 
power on the high 
seas — only to be 
lashed to submission 
by love! 



JH CHESTER. 

MORRIS 

ALISON LOYD 

fe?V * 'ii 



[ 


THEATRE 


MEN COWERED AND 
CRINGED before this roving' 
sea raider—but a beautiful 
girl made him her slave! 
What drama! What Ro- 



Wf ST'S 

„ —RAW 

CHESTER MORRIS 


15—1 Col. Ad (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


THEATRE 


LUXURY, WEALTH, BEAUTI¬ 
FUL CLOTHES, POSITION . . . 
She had them all but she craved 
a thrill . . . And she found it . . . 
As a stowaway on a lawless ship 
—ruled by the ruthless, fearless 
raider she loved! 


ROLAND WfSIS 



11—1 Col. Ad (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


THEATRE 


The cheers of the football 
thousands meant nothing 
to this gridiron hero. It ices 
scorn of a woman that 
made him a ruthless raider, 
a menace of the sea! 



HKJWESTC 

HESTER 


MORRIS 



16—I Col. Ad (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


YOUR THEATRE NAME HERE 



Her Thrilling Love Fired 
the Soul of a Man-Devil 

Love charged into his life on the 
surging seas when he came face 
to face with this beautiful stow¬ 
away—who risked her life to 
test his courage! 


. .ROLAND 

WEST'S 


CMSTIR MORRIS 

AtlSON LOYD 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE , 


21—2 Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 




.thALISON LOYD 

from: the sensational 

LIBERTY MAGAZINE STORY 

h WALT ON GREEN I 


your 

ADDED 

ATTRACTIONS 

here 


UNITED 

ARTISTS 

PICTURE 


THEATRE NAME HERE 


Love Was Mightier 
Than the Power of 
This Pirate Prince! 


He raced to glory on the gridiron! While the cheers of countless 
thousands echoed in his ears, the voices of the money monarchs 
shouted, “FAILURE” — and the words of a woman were 
mockery! Her sneering smiles stung him like a lash! They made 
him the terror of the seas, a ruthless raider, charging fearlessly, 
conquering the mighty! . . . Yet, the alluring beauty of this 
exotic stowaway left him powerless in the arms of love ... at sea 
. ... at night .... alone! IT’S THE LOVE STORY OF A 
MODERN PIRATE! 


, POLAND WESTS 

corsair 

STAR. (CINQ 

CHE/TER. MOJMU/ 


22—4 Col. Ad (Mat 30c; Cut $1.00) 



23 —2 Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 



THEATRE NAME HERE 


A LION OF 
THE SEA — 
A LAMB ll\ 
LOVE! . 


He was supreme on 
the high seas . . . 
Strong, surly brutes 
were hurled into 
oblivion, crushed 
unmercifully b e - 
neath his onslaughts 
. . . Until a beauti¬ 
ful stowaway found 
refuge in his heart 
—and love became 
his master! 


ROLAND 

VEST'S 

CORSAIR 

STAttMNO 

CHESTER MORRIS 


.. . From Walton Green’s 
Liberty Magazine Story. 





HE FLIRTED 
WITH DEATH 


This 20tli century buc¬ 
caneer risked all for a 
woman who did not 
care — a woman who 
kissed and mocked 
him and laughed at 
his lawless conquests! 


i 


25—2 Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 



YOUR THEATRE NAME HERE 


Yellow! Yellow! Yellow! 

Big business whispered it! 
The girl he loved told him to 
his face! She mocked him with 
a kiss and turned him into a 
roving terror of the seas! Then 
he met her in midocean—and 
fell in love with her! 


Based on 
the liberty 

Magazine 

Story By 

Walton Gre 


24 —2 Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


26 —2 Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 























































































































































ADS ALL READY FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS 


YOUR THEATRE NAME HERE 



^ YOUR THE 

NyVVvx \ \ tt u 

\ A MODERN 
\ PIRATE IN 
V FLANNELS! J 

^ A woman called 
^ him yellow — and 
^ he saw red! Away 

S he went to roam 

the seas and risk , A? 
his life in a breath- , 

^ less quest for love ,V' • o 
^ and triumph! 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


27—2 Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


YOUR THEATRE NAME HERE 


HE WAS A COLLEGIATE CAPTAIN KIDD! 

A football idol who tackled the 
lawless desperadoes of the high 
seas! He ruled men—but was 
powerless before his woman! 


ROLAND 



28—2 Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


:©RSMR 

»\\est's 


Romantic Pro. 


CHESTER 

MORRIS 


6—1 Col. Ad (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 
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38—1 Col. Ad Slug 
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A MODERN PIRATE 

who became the menace of the 
high seas—only to be conquered 
by a beautiful stowaway aboard 
his raiding craft! 



30—2 Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 
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YOUR THEATRE NAME HERE 


' HER KISSES 
Were Mockery! 

She stripped him of his glamour! 

She defied him to the point 
where love made him lawless! 

He conquered savages of the sea 
. . . Smashed rum syndicates, 
outwitting, outsmarting the mas¬ 
ter minds of a lawless empire! 

The pounding of the sea was gen¬ 
tle compared to the pounding of 
his heart for the woman who 
didn’t care! Thrilling! Modern! 
Vivid! 


KOLAND 

WEST'S 




STA lUlNq 


HESTER MORRIS 

„xh ALISON LOYD 

FROM THE SENSATIONAL 
LIBERTY MAGAZINE STORY 

WALTON GREEN 
UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 
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Roland West’s 

Thrilling sea romance from Walton 
Green’s sensational Liberty Maga¬ 
zine serial novel 

Starring 

CHESTER MORRIS 

29—2 Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 





THEATRE 


TERROR OF THE HIGH 
SEAS . . . Vicious in vic¬ 
tory, courageous in com¬ 
bat, lawless in love—yet 
he met with defeat in the 
arms of a beautiful girl! 


OANDWOTS 


CHKfTKIk 

^MORRIS 

" ALISON LOYD 
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YOUR THEATRE NAME HERE 


A RUTHLESS RAIDER —Ruled By Love! 

Love lashed at his heart with all the fury of 
the surging seas that battered his pirate craft! 

Men went down to defeat beneath his blows— 
but a woman’s kisses conquered him! 



n ROL AND WE ST S 



MORRIS 
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YOUR THEATRE NAME HERE 


HE MOWED DOWN THE MIGHTY — 
THEN LOVE . 

Men were puppets in his path! He swept them aside on 
the football field. . . He crushed them ruthlessly in his 
reign of. terror on the high seas. . . They cringed and 
cowered at the thrusts of this iron man —who was a 
creature of clay in the hands of the woman he loved! 



POLAND 
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(HESTER MORRIS 
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THEATRE NAME HERE 


A Conquerer of Men — Tamed By Love! 


The mysterious depths of the 
fathomless seas this ruthless 
raider ruled—were far, far less 
impenetrable than the depths of 
this woman’s heart! 



ROLAND WEST'S 

0RSM 

STARRING 

HESTER MORRIS; 

ALISON LOYD 
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NATIONAL PUBLICITY Ci 


Record-breaking Speed Boat “CORSAIR” 
Sponsored by Chester Morris 

C HESTlfe MORRIS, during the filming of the “CORSAIR” scenes, became such a speed addict that he stepped out and bought him¬ 
self wh^L will probably be the fastest speed boat of the world. Immediately afterwards, he made application to the Lloyd’s Insur- 
anc^Cqmpanj\Dr a $1,000,000 policy to cover the risk of acting as co-pilot in this space-devouring speed boat. 

Ir^Ldy all iRew York newspapers have been buzzing with excitement over the prospective record-smashing performance. For rea¬ 
sons w^(\ cannoTOe discussed at this time all detail about the new craft has been withheld. Confidentially, though, newspaper men were 
told thXit\the inWntion of Marcel De Passy, designer of the Hood and two other of the fastest British dreadnoughts. He also has de¬ 
signed dX^ilSles andWher powerboats. The main feature of this new craft is a concave tunnel under the boat, ascending toward the rear 
so that thato£\throv\no spray and causes no wake. 


Column after < 
about this mystery bH 


Testimonial Ti 

In the meantime many of the ^ 
gasoline and oil distributors h? 
been eager to secure testimonials^ 
from De Passy and Morris regarding 
this record-breaking run of their 
speed boat. Tentative arrangements 
have been made whereby as soon as 
the record is broken, newspaper ads 
will be splashed all over the country. 
Thousands of dollars will be spent in 
advertising their products alongside 
of the name “CORSAIR.” Unfortun¬ 
ately, we cannot reveal the names of 
these many concerns manufacturing 
everything from motor boat-acces¬ 
sories right down the line to nation¬ 
ally famous gasolines and oils. 


;nt Scheduled for Hudson River 

of net^Daper publicity has appeared in New York, all causing excited comment 
le clim^kof the entire affair will take place in New York and the scene will be 
the Hudson River, between 122nd and 102nd Streets. Gar 
Wood averaged about 81 miles an hour in the Detroit race and 
Kaye Don has done a little more than 110 miles on a straight¬ 
away. Both of these figures will probably be surpassed by 
1 ew boat. 

unds fantastic, of course, but probably it won’t be so 
fant^^n^rhen it is confided that the speed of the new craft 
^comes design rather than from horsepower. Both Don 

nd Wooo^^kforced to slow down at the turns, but the new 
<can maH^he turns with the throttle open. 

^on dic^A^lO miles an hour with a 4200 horsepower 
^with civ/e r engine the new boat has 


toucl 
When tl 
be equipped 
bring its speei 


.iles ai^ 

Q app> 
-150 lib 



genuine performance, 
j^in, though, it will 
iwhich ought to 


Special 1-Sheets 


The day after the record run, illustrated 
1-sheets will be sent to our Exchanges for 
immediate distribution to all exhibitors. 
They will contain pictures of the crowd, the 
motor boat, Morris, photostats of thunder¬ 
ing newspaper headlines—in fact, every¬ 
thing of vital spot news value. Splash these 
across your theatre front. The Associated 
Press and many other news bureaus will 
probably be carrying large feature stories 
in all your local newspapers. These 1-sheets 
will be of a decidedly timely nature since 
they will be available in quick fashion. All 
feature stories breaking in the national 
press will be shot out all over the country 
for immediate release and will tie in defi¬ 
nitely with “CORSAIR” and Chester Mor¬ 
ris. 



MAGIC REPLY CARD 


This clever novelty is a teaser with 
dollars of curiosity value. The copy on 
the cover of the envelope bears your 
theatre imprint. Inside is a card with 
one illustration printed in heavy ink 
showing Chester Morris dressed in foot¬ 
ball togs and the caption: 

“This football hero was thrown for 
a loss hy big business . . 

Then by placing a red piece of cello¬ 
phane over the card the first scene dis¬ 
appears and as if by magic another illus¬ 
tration is shown of Chester Morris 
dressed as a hi-jacker and the selling 
copy shown on the right. 

This of course includes name of your 
theatre and play date. Prices listed be¬ 
low include envelope with theatre im¬ 
print and play dates, enclosed card mea¬ 
suring 2 x 4*4 inches, and a piece of 
red cellophane. Complete outfit thus 
cost: 

500—$7.00 1,000—$12.50 

2,000—$11.50 per 1,000 
5,000—$10.00 per 1,000 
Order direct from 
THE ECONOMY NOVELTY 
& PRINTING CO. 

239 West 39th Street, New York City 



FOOTBALL HERO 



WAS 


dvtoum FOR A LOH 
rXbybiq 
busmesf- 
cmd iheqiri 
he loved 
mocked hi* 
failure ^ 
until- 



He became a raqinq 
roarinq two-fisted sea- 
fiqkter - lauqhinq at 
danqer -plaqinq with 
Love I 


£ 



or ike Romantic! 

Thrill of You.- Life' 

see Roland We it* 

CORSAIR 

CHEITEK MOODII 

United, -dr/ists Picture— \ x i 



CATCHLINES 


A woman called him yellow and he saw red! Away he 
went to roam the seas and risk his life in a breathless 
quest for love and triumph! 

Yellow! Yellow! Yellow! Big business whispered it 
. . . the girl he loved told him to his face. She mocked him 
with a kiss and turned him into a roving terror of the seas! 

* * * 

See Chester Morris as a modern pirate in flannels! 

* * * 

He was a collegiate Captain Kidd, a football idol who 
tackled the lawless desperadoes of the high seas. 

This gridiron marvel whipped his way to power on the 
high seas—only to be laughed into submission by love! 


It is the love story of a modern pirate. 


The pounding of the sea was gentle compared to the 
pounding of his heart for the woman who did not care. 


They cheered him in college—they jeered him in bus¬ 
iness. 


Her kisses were a mockery—she stripped him of his 
glamour and defied him to the point where love made him 
lawless. 

* * * 

The Liberty Magazine story that thrilled millions! 

* * H: 


Roland West and Chester Morris, the winning combina¬ 
tion that created “ALIBI,” now together again in “COR¬ 
SAIR,” a surging, fast-moving drama of the high seas. 

* * * 
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On the right ... the bullet-nosed speedboat “Cor¬ 
sair.” Chester Morris, the proud sponsor of the rec¬ 
ord-breaking trial attempt, just returned from a long 
ocean cruise on a tramp steamer, previous to the 
filming of “Corsair.” This tangy sea voyage made 
Morris a confirmed devotee of boating. As a result, 
he was tremendously interested in the unusual de¬ 
sign of the speedboat created by DePassy. (Shown 
in the circle). When this speedy craft roars down 
the Hudson River ... it may or may not crack the 
record . . . but it won’t be from lack of trying. 
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A Smashing News Story 

What a news story that will be! The Hudson 
River lined on all sides by excited boat fans, news¬ 
reel cameras clicking at a great rate, city officials 
welcoming Chester Morris, and all the vital arrange¬ 
ments that are ever-present when world record- 
breaking events take place. 

The national word-of-mouth advertising on 
“CORSAIR” will be tremendous even if the boat 
does not shatter all existing records. Just visualize 
the far-reaching money value entailed in this tre¬ 
mendous newspaper story should the “CORSAIR” 
roar down the river at a speed greater than the 
world’s record of 110 miles an hour! There would 
be no holding the “CORSAIR” receipts. The box- 
office value of your picture would mount sky high 
and you, as a showman, would he smart enough to 
capitalize on the greatest advertising spread that 
ever crashed the nation’s headlines. 


YACHT PARTS 
CONTEST 


To definitely aid you in securing news¬ 
paper space, we have prepared an au¬ 
thentic line sketch of a yacht similar to 
the “CORSAIR.” This illustration is 
available in mat form at your United 
Artists Exchange and each part of the 
boat is numbered as shown in the illus¬ 
tration. The newspaper will head the 
column with this eye-catching phrase: 


“How Good A Sailor Are You ” 

How Many Parts o£ This Boat Can You Name Correctly? 

In your lobby you should use an enlargement of this yacht illustration announcing the contest 
and giving the local newspaper credit. Also, use the mat to run off thousands of heralds as throwaways 
bearing your theatre imprint. Young and old alike will wrack their brains in a genuine effort to prop¬ 
erly name the different parts of the boat. Also, the educational value of this stunt will gain you easy 
admittance to the local schools and send your kid attendance soaring. Actual description of the yacht 
parts is available at your nearest United Artists Exchange. Mat 10c—Cut 50c. 



LOBBY DISPLAY 



Build a large blackboard in your 
lobby with a ticker tape alongside. 
Across the top of the blackboard 
letter in large type “CORSAIR 
REACHES A NEW HIGH IN 
THRILLS.” Then the lobby attend¬ 
ant as he reads the ticker tape on 
which catchlines appear such as “Steel 
hits 94,” “Corsair jumps ahead with 
fact action,” and other catchlines, he 
then writes in chalk on the blackboard 
the information which comes over the 
ticker, all being selling copy on the 
picture. This ties up with the actual 
Wall Street sequences in the picture 
wherein Morris takes the part of a 
security salesman. Once the board is 
entirely covered, he can erase the slo¬ 
gans and start all over again and 
attract a new crowd. 


To create a lobby flash that will 
drag in the passing crowds, gather 
together a display of compasses, sex¬ 
tants, rudders, anchors, belaying pins 
and all other types of nautical instru¬ 
ments. Mount them in order from the 
old almost out-of-date antiques to the 
modern examples of maritime art. 
Your outside barker should be 
dressed in seaman’s clothes and bel¬ 
low, “Board ‘CORSAIR’ for an excit¬ 
ing cruise of entertainment.” This sea 
atmosphere should also be carried out 
in the design of your theatre front. 



STREET FLOAT 



Here’s a ballyhoo wagon that will be the talk of the town and will create 
an interest in your theatre attraction that will more than repay you for any 
effort expended in this direction. With the aid of compo board construct a 
replica of the “CORSAIR” mounted on the largest truck available. Across 
the sides of this boat paint your play dates in large glowing letters. Have 
several people dressed in yachting attire to impersonate Chester Morris 
and Alison Loyd. Mounted on this boat will be foghorns and boat sirens 
which can be sounded at intervals to attract the crowds. In addition, borrow 
a wireless transmitter from your local station with antennae strung from 
one end of the truck to the other. Every few feet the staccato crackle of 
the wireless will flash as worked by the man on the float. String the local 
letters of the radio station across the wires so as to give them a real 
incentive for loaning you the wireless transmitter, and at the same time it 
will give realism to your display. This is a novel street flash that will 
attract the eyes of the passersby in certain fashion. 
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MARQUEE - 
DISPLAY 


T HE “CORSAIR” pictorial 3-sheets have been specially designed for use 
as cut-outs. There is an immense illustration of Chester Morris and 
Alison Loyd, both clinging to a rope ladder strung along the mast of 
the “CORSAIR.” This cut-out should be mounted on the right hand side of 
your marquee. On the left side you should feature the large 3-sheet cut-out 
of Chester Morris alone shown clinging to the rigging of the “CORSAIR.” 
These illustrations have been carefully prepared as companion pieces and are 
approximately nine feet high. Strung between them should be the title 
“CORSAIR” in large block letters as cut out of the special 6-sheets. 

Navy streamers, starboard lights and clanking bells will lend realism to 
the scene. Hidden in the marquee should be an electric fan which blows at a 
strong enough pace to make the streamers whip and whirl and add life to the 
display. In addition, the wireless antennae should be strung across the marquee 
with a blue wireless flash crackling across the front of the theatre. Here’s a 
ballyhoo front that will startle the crowds and drag many a dollar into your 
cash drawer. 


The theatre front should be carefully constructed and full use made of the 
3-sheet cut-outs which have been prepared. Reinforce the figures with compo 
board so that the first gust of wind won’t disarrange your marquee display. A 
liberal stringing of pennants will give the sea-faring touch to the theatre deco¬ 
ration. Also, your ushers should wear the yachting caps as illustrated on page 
4. By utilizing the sound effects available in the sea bells and foghorns you 
will have a crowd stopper that will center all eyes on your theatre. At night 
push the lanterns forward to a prominent place so their light beams will be 
seen down the street. Also the crackling blue flame of the wireless should be 
kept going steadily. 

This sea-going pictorial marquee display ties up with your lobby decora¬ 
tions as mentioned on page 6 and is reflected in the street floats as explained 
also on page 6. If you carry these decorative exploitation stunts out to the final 
degree your box-office will be sweetened by a cash return that will more than 
pay for your efforts in dressing up your theatre. 



Special Art 
Drawings 

On the left is a display of unusual artists’ drawings 
reproduced by the gelatin printing process. Awhite cardboard 
stock brings out every tone and line in these unusual draw¬ 
ings and makes them de luxe material for newspaper illus¬ 
trations and window displays for the better shops. The three 
illustrations on the top line and the small two figures in the 
center on the bottom are 8 x 10’s which are sold for 10c 
each. The other three illustrations, including the long photo¬ 
graph of Morris in the center, are 14 inches deep and are 
priced at 20c each. These should be ordered direct from your 
nearest United Artists Exchange. 


The Exhibitors’ Service Dept, of the 


UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 

wants to cooperate with you 

If there is any additional information or help you 
desire in connection with the exploitation of this 
picture, write or wire to 

HAL HORNE, Advertising & Publicity Dept., 
United Artists Corp., 729-7th Ave., N. Y. C. 

or your nearest field representative located in the 
following United Artists’ Exchanges: 


Boston, Mass .52 Church St. 

New York .630 Ninth Ave. 

Phila., Pa .1235 Vine St. 

Atlanta, Ga .154 Walton St. 

Dallas, Tex. 308 S. Harwood 

Toronto, Ont . 

Kans. City . 


Cincin., O. 1634 Cen. Pk. Bvd. 
Detroit.. 2310 Cass Ave., R, 422 
Chicago 804 S. Wabash Ave. 


Los Ang., 1956 S. Vermont Ave. 
... 277 Victoria St. 

221 West 18th St. 
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SAILING AHEAD 
with “CORSAIR” Exploitation 


NEWSPAPER 

SERIALIZATION 

What a sure-fire newspaper feature is con¬ 
tained in the 7,500 word serialization of “COR¬ 
SAIR.” When you walk into the office of your 
local newspaper publisher with the first 1,500 
word installment you’re literally handing him 
a circulation builder measurable in cash value. 
Millions raved about the exciting drama packed 
into Walton Green’s Liberty Magazine story. 
Word-of-mouth advertising has built “COR¬ 
SAIR” up to the stage where the various news¬ 
papers in your city will compete for the privi¬ 
lege of running this reader-pulling serializa¬ 
tion. Tie-up with the newspaper that will grant 
you the utmost in cooperation in a publicity way. Then get your copy of 
the “CORSAIR” serialization at your nearest United Artists Exchange, 
free of charge. It’s complete in five installments of 1,500 words each. 
Alongside of each chapter are listed still numbers of scenes that parallel 
the plot of that particular portion of the story. When planting this chapter 
with the newspaper be sure that you also supply them with the correct 
stills to be used as illustrations. 

• 

Plant Story In Advance 

In handling the newspaper serialization be sure and approach your 
newspaper editor at least two weeks before your play date on “CORSAIR.” 
The chief value in planting this serialization is for the entire story to 
appear in the newspaper before the opening of the picture. The exciting 
nature of this fast-moving story will act as a teaser for the readers who will 
then be anxious to see the film version on the 
screen of your theatre. 

In addition, when they run the serializa¬ 
tion of “CORSAIR” you should obtain a by¬ 
line stating that the motion picture version of 
“CORSAIR” will soon be shown at your thea¬ 
tre. Blow up a reproduction of the newspaper 
page containing the serialization and mount it 
in your lobby for the week previous to the run 
of the picture. This will act as an advance 
ballyhoo agent and will definitely tie up the 
newspaper story with your theatre. 



Special Process Photos 

These are unusually attractive 14x17 photographs printed in a tone process on a 
specially prepared pebbled paper. They are very lavish looking with a deckled edge all 
around. These de luxe photos come in sets of eight priced at $1.50 prepaid. Order them 
direct from the New York Gravure Corporation, 307 East 45th Street, New York City. 






# 





Tie-up 

Stills 


“CORSAIR” stills complete in sets of 
20’s and 30’s are easily adaptable to mer¬ 
chant tie-ups. Mount them on compo 
board and utilize the photographs as 
listed below. These stills are naturally 
available at your nearest United Artists 
Exchange. 


Autograph Albums 
Brokerage Houses 

Cameras. 

Cushions . 

Dancing Schools 

Flowers . 

Football Togs 

Fountain Pens. 

Hair Dressing 
Interior Decorating 

Lamps. 

Lanterns 
Lipsticks 
Men’s Apparel 
Men’s Hair Lotions 

Men’s Hats. 

Nail Polish 
Pennants and Banners 
Photographer 
Silverware 

Slickers. 

Sugar 

Tea. 

Ticker Machines 
Tooth Paste 

Uniforms. 

Women’s Apparel 
Women’s Jewelry 


. 22 

. 4 

. 2 

. 25-30 

.:.. 17 

..125 

. 1-2 

.124 

. 22-24-43-53-98-99 

. 25-30 

. 25 

.125 

. 99 

2-12-17-24-30-66-125-126 

. 12-17-24-63-66-98 

. 1-2 

. 98 

. 1 

98—Chester 64 

. 25-30 

.114 

. 30 

. 30 

. 4 

. 43 

. 71-64 

17-22-30-53-125-126 
. 22 


DIE-CUT BOAT 
NOVELTY 



Here is a clever cardboard boat. At first glance it 
appears to be a peaceful, easy-going ship. Then you 
turn t ^ le cover and in a flash the boat seems to open up 
. . . immediately transformed into a living arsenal— 
gattling guns—machine guns—appear as if by magic. 
This novelty closely parallels an actual scene in the 
m picture when the crew of the “CORSAIR” change the 

yacht from a pleasure craft into a menacing floating 
/■''ri li'" ! fort. The theatre imprint on this novelty will carry a 
MMiuul long way since people pass them from hand to hand. 
It is a four-page die-cut job, each page 
measuring 4x6 inches. Printed on thin 
cardboard. 

These prices include theatre imprint 
and playdate. 

3,000 8.50 per thousand 

10,000 7.00 per thousand 

Order direct from 

Economy Novelty & Printing Co. 

239 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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The terror of the rum¬ 
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HERALDS 
BRING 
OUT THE 
CROWDS! 

* 

A 


Sure-Fire 
Attention-Getters 
That Will Pack 
Your House at 
Every 

Performance! 


RIGHT 

Inside Spread 

BELOW— 

The Herald Cover 



He was the idol of his college, but big business mowed him down and 
the heiress he loved mocked his failure. But this clean-cut square shoot¬ 
ing Yankee was made of sterner stuff. He became a modern Captain 
Kidd, running riot on the high seas, outsmarting the lawless masters of 
rum row, starting a reign of terror in a stronghold of terrorists! A virile 
drama with a red-blooded raider zooming up to new heights of romance 
and realism. countrj of origin, u. s. a. 


The Herald Colors are 
red and blue. 


HERALDS 

COST 

$3.50 

per thousand 


This Herald measures 
6x9 inches inside and 
6 x 4 y 2 on the cover. 
This leaves an unusual¬ 
ly large surface at the 
back for theatre and 
dealers’ imprints. Deal¬ 
ers’ advertising should 
naturally share the cost 
with you. 



THINGS BEGAN TO HAPPEN WHEN 
THtS FOOTBALL H£Rd> 


TALKING AND SOUND TRAILERS 


Unlike many other types of selling, motion picture promotion must 
be dramatized. The test of good showmanship lies in getting an 
emotional appeal into the exploitation of talking pictures. 

Guesswork has no place in the well-regulated box-office stimula¬ 
tion. Day in and day out, the exhibitor must “keep everlastingly 
at it.” Personal contact in any sales promotion is an encouraging 
help. The nearest to selling your pictures by personal contact is 
the intimate touch trailers give your coming attractions. And 
while they are on your screen, they are your most effective box- 
office help. They hammer home all the selling points of your 
posters, lobby cards, billboards, newspaper copy, stunts, and other 
tie-ups. 

Flash the National Screen Trailer on “Corsair.” 

Write for special contract arrangements 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE 

126 West 46th St. - New York City 1922 So. Vt. Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
810 So. Wabash Ave. - Chicago, Ill. 300^4 So. Harwood Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
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Other Powerful Exploitation Aids Necessary For a Complete 
Whirlwind Campaign on Chester Morris’ “Corsair” 


Posters 

In our selection of posters you have a 
wealth of variety in the 24, 6, 3 and one 
sheets. This material has been especially 
designed with an eye to its adaption to 
cut-outs. Large heads of the leading char¬ 
acter, illuminated in vivid colors, are illus¬ 
trated and can be effectively used for cut¬ 
out purposes. Make use of them in your 
campaign. Order your posters from your 
nearest United Artists Exchange. 


The shrewd showman today realizes that he has to step some to beat local 
competition. And the best manner in which that can be successfully accom¬ 
plished is by getting behind his picture and utilizing every attention- 
gaining exploitation angle offered. On “Corsair” we have devised an 
assortment of exploitation stunts to cover your slightest need. Each stunt 
is of the tried-and-proven type. And ready-to-put-over. Tie-ups, contests, 
street ballyhoo, co-operative displays and numerous other ideas are fully 
described for your use on “Corsair.” Prepare your campaign in advance 
and make full use of the various mediums suggested to command attention 
for your “Corsair” engagement. 


Cuts and Mats 

Cuts and mats play an important part in your newspaper campaign. 
They aid in building up interest for the picture. Start planting 
your newspaper material a few days in advance by making use 
of the variety of cuts and mats offered on this sensational produc¬ 
tion. Prices on each cut are plainly marked and may be secured 
from your local United Artists Exchange. 


Lobbies 

Lobby material, such as the llxl4’s, 22x28’s 
and the 14x36 card, are a necessity in your 
lobby decorations. It has been found that 
placed in your lobby a week in advance of 
the showing this material acts as miniature 
billboards—broadcasting your show in ad¬ 
vance at every performance. The llxl4’s 
are sold in set of eight, each gotten out in 
attractive colors. While the 22x28’s are also 
colored and sold in sets of two. Order your 
lobby material from your nearest United 
Artists Exchange. 
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14 x 36 


TOTAL. 


Apply at your nearest United Artists Exchange for CUTS and MATS! 


ACCESSORIES 


I T takes pictures to sell pictures to your public. 
In our array of lobby accessories, including the 
llxl4’s, 22x28’s and the 14x36 card, we have pre¬ 
pared, for your lobby, a variety which immediately 
catches the eye. In brilliant colors they command 
attention wherever placed. These flashy lobby cards 
bring out the highlights incorporated in this vivid 
and romantic picturization of Walton Green’s 
Liberty Magazine serial novel, “Corsair.” 

Besides their value as lobby decorations they have 
been found ideally suited for merchant window dis¬ 
plays. Many showmen have captured numerous local 
merchant windows by selling the store-keeper on 


the fact that these pictures, in color, attract atten¬ 
tion to their windows. With your theatre imprint, 
this material offers you another outlet to gain the 
attention of your city’s picture patrons. 

These lobby accessories should be used at least a 
week in advance of the playdate. In that manner 
they continually build up an interest for the picture 
and fit in with your entire campaign. Use them 
effectively for both window displays and in your 
lobby. Properly grouped in your lobby this acces¬ 
sory will prove its worth in dollars at your box 
office when you play Chester Morris in “Corsair.” 


22 x 28 


(Title Card) 


ALISON LOYD 

tromthiUBplHy MAGAZINE 
WALTON GREEN 


Price 


How Many 


$0.15 

.15 

.45 

.45 

.90 

2.40 

.07 


3.00 

2.00 

.10 

.40 

.75 

.25 

.15 

3.50 


Mats 

Cuts 

.10 

.50 

.05 

.30 
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.05 
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.10 

.50 

.10 

.50 

.20 
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.50 

.10 
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.10 

.50 
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.50 

.05 

.30 

.05 

.30 

.05 
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22 x 28 


"CORSAIR” ORDER BLANK 

Send to 

* Manager .Theatre . 

Town .State. 


(These Prices Prevail for United States Only) 


POSTERS (Lithographed) 

One Sheet, No.. 1 . 

One Sheet, No. 2 . 

Three Sheet, No. 1 . 

Three Sheet, No. 2 . 

Six Sheet . 

Twenty-four Sheet . 

WINDOW CARD (Lithographed) . 

BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8 x 10: 

All purposes (30 in set; including newspaper, lobby 

Special First Run Stiils (2*0 in set). 

Single Copies, Squeegee Photos. 

LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 

Hand colored, 22 x 28, each. 

Hand colored, 11 x 14, set of eight. 

INSERT CARD, Hand Colored, 14 x 36, each. 

SLIDE COLORED . 

HERALDS (See opposite page), per 1,000. 

GELATINES (For newspaper use). 

8 x 10 . 

11 x 14 .. 


1— Two Col. Star Head. 

2 — One Col. Star Head. 

3— Two Col. Scene (Three Figures). 

4— Two Col. Scene (Morris and Loyd). 

5— One Col. Scene (Morris and Loyd). 

6 — One Col. Scene (Morris and Loyd). 

7— One Col. Scene (Morris and Loyd). 

8 — Three Col. Fashion Layout. 

9— Two Col. Ad . 

10— One Col. Ad . 

11— One Col. Ad . 

12 — One Col. Ad . 

rr 13—One Col. Ad . 

14— One Col. Ad Slug . 

15— One Col. Ad . 

16— One Col. Ad ... 

17— One Col. Ad ..V.. 

18— One Col. Ad . 

- T9—One Col. Ad ... 

20— One Col. Ad Slug . 

21— Two Col. Ad . 

22 — Four Col. Ad . 

23— Two Col. Ad . 

24— Two Col. Ad . 

25— Two Col. Ad . 

26— Two Col. Ad . 

27— Two Col. Ad . 

28— Two Col. Ad . 

29— Two Col. Ad ... 

30— Two Col. Ad . 

31— One Col. Ad . 

32— One Col. Ad Slug . 

33— One Col. Ad . 

34— One Col. Ad Slug . 

35— One Col. Ad . 

36— One Col. Ad . 

37— One Col. Ad Slug . 

38— One Col. Ad . 

39— Two Col. Ad . 

40— Two Col. Ad Slug . 

41— Three Col. Ad . 

42— Two Col. Ad . 

43— Two Col. Ad . 

44— Two Col. Ad ... 

45— Two Col. Ad . 

46— One Col. Ad . 

47— One Col. Ad . 

48— One Col. Rone Cut. . 

49— Two Col. Ship Cut. . 

Complete Set “CORSAIR” Mats.$ 4.00 

Complete Set “CORSAIR” Cuts. 20.30 

Trailer from National Screen Service 


Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the 
picture mentioned herein are authorized to 
use the advertising material and ideas con¬ 
tained in this book solely for the purpose 
of exploiting the picture named herein and 
for no other purpose. The use of such ad¬ 
vertising material and ideas by all other 
persons is prohibited. Any infringement of 
this registered copyright will be prosecuted 
under the law. 

Copyright, MCMXXXI by United Artists 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Members Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Will Hays, President. 
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Four Women Support Chester Morris 
in “Corsair” a Roland West Picture 

Producer Surrounds His Star With Four Women Due to the Many 
Backgrounds in the Plot of the Walton Green Novel 


Far be it from Roland West, the United Artists producer, to make 
a ladies man out of Chester Morris. Having discovered Chester, he is 
the apple of his producer’s eye. But the pride of discovery cannot ex¬ 
plain away the fact that in “Corsair,” which comes to .theatre 

on., the producer has -- 

CHESTER MORRIS SCORES 
IN ROUND WEST’S NEW 
PRODUCTION, “CORSAIR” 

Former Broadway Actor Makes 
Another Screen Triumphant 
Under Producer’s Regime 


surrounded his star with four wo¬ 
men. 

Pretty women — yes, beautiful 
women — tall ones, short ones; 
slender and plump ones—red heads, 
brunettes and blondes—but all of 
them beautiful enough to make all 
but a misogynist leave home. 

There is that mysterious beauty 
Alison Loyd, whom the Hollywood 
secret service has disclosed to be 
none other than Thelma Todd, a 
comedienne whom Roland West is 
converting into a dramatic actress. 

Then there is the vivacious Gay 
Seabrook. Those who read Walton 
Green’s magazine serial or pub¬ 
lished book “Corsair” from which 
West adapted his screen play, will 
recall her as the man-chasing 
society girl, Susie Grenoble. 

And there are Addie McPhail and 
Mayo Methot. 

A Four-to-one Situation 

Producer West agrees that four 
women against one man is a situa¬ 
tion which needs explaining. And 
his alibi he believes will be as 
convincing as his film production 
“Alibi” in which he made Chester 
Morris a screen star. 

For one thing, says West, “Cor¬ 
sair” is a story of many back¬ 
grounds. Chester Morris starts out 
as an All-American football hero 
who is taken up by society after 
he scores the touchdown that beats 
the champion Eastern team. 

If there is anything the young 
society crowd likes better than an 
All-American it is several All- 
Americans, and inasmuch as Ches¬ 
ter Morris, is neither twins, a quar¬ 
tette or an entire football eleven, 
the multiplicity of his admirers is 
justifiable. 

College, New York society, Wall 
Street the underworld and the high 
seas — all are different environ¬ 
ment, and each environment has its 
own type of women. And after all, 
says West, the hero of “Corsair” 
is a one-woman man—but the pro¬ 
ducer declines to reveal before¬ 
hand who is going to win Chester 
Morris in his photoplay. 


Chester Morris emerges in “Cor¬ 
sair,” at the .theatre on 

.. as a full-fledged 

United Artists star—an elevation 
which brings the young actor into 
the ranks of Chaplin, Fairbanks, 
Colman and Cantor. 

Thus a Broadway actor who 
three years ago was unknown to 
picture audiences has reached the 
heights of stardom. In 1929, it will 
be recalled, Morris was imported 
from Broadway to portray the 
leading role in “Alibi,” a picture 
which made him a celebrity almost 
overnight. His work since that 
time in “The Divorcee,” “The Big 
House,” “The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa” and “The Bat Whispers” 
—each role quite unlike the others 
—brought him a following which 
is extremely flattering. 

Discovered by Roland West 

It was Roland West, United 
Artists producer, who discovered 
Chester Morris, and West has spon¬ 
sored him through his career and 
their friendship is a particularly 
firm one. Chester bought Roland’s 
house, they week-end with their 
wives, the former Sue Kilborn of 
Paramount and the former Jewel 
Carmen of Mr. Ziegfeld’s Follies. 

On the stage in New York Ches¬ 
ter Morris played with Claudette 
Colbert in “Fast Life.” His best 
stage role was in “Crime.” Cecil 
B. De Mille and David Wark 
Griffith registered enthusiasm for 
him as a picture possibility, and 
Mr. Griffith tested him. But it was 
Roland West, looking at some old 
tests at United Artists studio, who 
saw the test of Morris and wired 
him to take the first train out of 
New York. 


SHORT SYNOPSIS OF “CORSAIR” 

When Johnny Hawks runs the length of the field for the touchdown that 
brings victory to his small college team over the champion Eastern team, he 
becomes the hero of the hour. To everyone, that is, but Alison Corning. 

Alison has Johnny baffled. The daughter of Stephen Corning, of Wall 
Street, she has that mysterious aloofness, that cold beauty and sense of 
superiority, that goes with great wealth. And Johnny is a poor boy who 
has worked his way through college. 

He is infatuated with Alison, but is goaded by her indifference. Secretly 
she is pleased with his modesty. She invites him to a large party on her 
father’s yacht, the Ventura. There Johnny’s interest in Alison grows, but 
he finds that she is engaged to a young man, Bentinck, in her father’s office. 
He decides he is through with her, and is going back to coach at his mid¬ 
west college—but finally accepts the job she secures for him in her father’s 
office. 

Johnny learns the ruthlessness of Wall Street. But when he is ordered 
to take the savings of women in return for some of Coming’s bonds which 
he knows to be worthless, he refuses—and is fired. He gets no sympathy 
from Alison. She is contemptuous of his softness. That is her philosophy 
of life—ruthlessness. Money is the only thing that counts. 

So Johnny decides to follow the ruthless course to wealth. He decides, 
however on the more romantic career of hi-jacking rum runners. He is 
joined in his enterprise by a wealthy college mate. Chub, who goes into it 
for adventure. They learn the game from Slim Herman, a notorious racke¬ 
teer. Johnny gets hold of the yacht “Corsair,” which he equips with guns 
and a crew of ex-college men. 

Johnny decides, since he is preying on rum runners, to pick only on the 
biggest, and selects the fleet of Big John, New York’s bootleg king, as the 
object of his attentions. He is able to get information on Big John’s fleet 
through Sophie, Slim Herman’s mistress, who is working as assistant to one 
of Big. John’s chief of operations, and radios him in code the movements 
of ships and size of cargoes. 

At first Big John is merely annoyed by Johnny’s depredations. As his 
ships begin losing cargo after cargo, and the booty mounts into the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars, however. Big John decides to get the “ama- 
choor,” as he calls Johnny. 

Sophie’s practice of tipping off his fleet’s movements is discovered, so Big 
John’s chief purposely allows her to send out word that the schooner Queseda 
is sailing from Cuba with several hundred cases of champagne. Johnny’s 
practice had been to arrange with rich New Yorkers to deliver champagne 
in hundred case lots or more to their yachts at sea, then to secure the cargo 
by hi-jacking—the whole operation being based and timed with information 
from Sophie. In this way he never has to touch an American port with his 
liquor, and is able to do his pirating outside the 12-mile limit. 

With Sophie’s information on the Queseda, Johnny gets into the presence 
of Stephen Corning and offers to sell him the cargo, valued at $430,000. 
Corning accepts, and agrees to have his yacht, the Ventura, at sea waiting 
for delivery the following day. 

So Johnny sets out in the Corsair—only to discover that Alison Corning 
has stowed away aboard his boat. With her is her fiance, Bentinck, who, 
unable to dissuade her from her escapade, has insisted on accompanying 
her. Alison thinks it is going to be an exciting adventure. 

The excitement is forthcoming surely enough. Sophie learns too late to 
inform Johnny that Big John has planted time bombs in the cases of cham¬ 
pagne on the deck of the Queseda. Slim Herman manages to get aboard 
the Queseda as a cook, but he is discovered. He is imprisoned in the hold 
when the Corsair overtakes the Queseda. Johnny is surprised at the will¬ 
ingness with which the schooner’s crew surrender and permit his men to 
transfer the deck load to his yacht. 

But after the transfer is made and the Corsair is pulling away, he learns 
the reason. Slim manages to escape overboard and gets his message to 
Johnny just as Big John wings him with a well-aimed rifle shot. 

There is no time to be lost. Johnny orders the Corsair’s party to abandon 
the Corsair, and they escape in the launch just as the Corsair is blown up. 
Johnny is fighting mad over the killing of Slim Herman, and despite the 
fact that Alison Corning is on board, makes for the Queseda to fight it out. 

They catch the Queseda unprepared, but Big John is crafty, and captures 

Johnny. Only momentarily, however, for Johnny’s partner Chub, through 
a ruse, enables him to turn the tables on Big John, and the “amachoor” and 
his crew take over the Queseda and turn Big John and his henchmen adrift. 

John then goes on to keep his rendezvous at sea with Stephen Corning. 
He has threatened to get even with Corning, and after transferring the 
champagne cargo to the Ventura, he makes Corning write out a check for 
twice the $430,000 previously agreed on, reminding Corning of his statement 
in firing him, that it doesn’t make any difference in business how you get 
your money—so long as you get it. 

It is the revenge that Johnny has long been planning. And to his sur¬ 
prise Alison is delighted rather than chagrined over his triumph. She tells 

him that she has broken her engagement with Bentinck for him. She intends 
to marry him, and in face of her arguments John is helpless. And Corn¬ 
ing, delighted with Johnny’s nerve, takes him back into his firm. 


Gets 'Em By Hunch 


Roland West, United 
Artists producer, never 
bothers with screen tests in 
signing players for his pic¬ 
tures, and he has made some 
of the greatest successes in 
the past few years. In “Cor¬ 
sair,” the Chester Morris pic¬ 
ture which comes to the 

.theatre on. 

he signed his entire company 
on hunches. 

“Screen tests don’t mean 
a thing,” he explained, “ex¬ 
cept to scare a player before 
the camera, just as orators 
are terrified the first time 
they face a microphone.” 


CHESTER MORRIS PORTRAYS STAR ROLE IN 

“CORSAIR” NEW ROLAND WEST PRODUCTION 


New Vehicle Offers Morris Powerful Role Dealing With 
Modem Pirates Upon the High Seas— 
a Sensational Cast 


Emerging after three spectacular years as a star in his own right, 

Chester Morris comes to the .Theatre on. 

in “Corsair,” the Roland West adaptation of the Walton Green novel 
of society piracy upon the high seas. Thus the scion of one of Amer¬ 
ica’s most prominent stage families reaches heights commensurate with 
those attained by his parents in an- 


OCEAN TRIP PREPARES 
MORRIS FOR “CORSAIR” 

Quite by accident Chester Mor¬ 
ris found himself prepared by ex¬ 
perience to step into a role of a 
modern sea pirate in Roland West’s 
adaptation of the Walton Green 
novel, “Corsair,” which comes to 

the .theatre on. 

He gained that experience ship¬ 
ping on a freight steamer plying 
between California and Europe. 


other generation. As befits a star, 
Chester is surrounded by four lead¬ 
ing women in “Corsair,” which is 
a United Artists picture. One of 
the four is unrecognizable by 
name, but fans will know her in¬ 
stantly when they see her upon 
the screen, for the first leading wo¬ 
man, — Alison Loyd, — has been 
known for years as Thelma Todd. 
Miss Todd has changed her per¬ 
sonality in this picture from that 
of a light comedienne to that of a 
dramatic actress, and her screen 
name was changed to fit the meta¬ 
morphosis. The other three leading 
women are Mayo Methot, Gay Sea- 



Chester morris star of Roland West's Corsair* 

1—Two Col. Star Head (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


ROLAND WEST’S 

“CORSAIR” 

starring 

CHESTER MORRIS 

with 

ALISON LOYD 

From the Liberty Magazine serial 
novel by WALTON GREEN 


Co-directors.Rollo Lloyd and Robert Ross 

Adaptation.Josephine Lovett 

Art Director.Richard Day 

Cameraman.Ray June 

CAST 

John Hawks.Chester Morris 

Alison Corning.Alison Loyd 

Richard Bentinck.William Austin 

“Chub” Hopping.Frank McHugh 

Stephen Corning.Emmett Corrigan 

“Big John”.Fred Kohler 

“Fish Face”...Frank Rice 

“Slim” . Ned Sparks 

Sophie .Mayo Methot 

Susie Grenoble.Gay Seabrook 

Jean Phillips.Addie McPhail 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


brook and Addie McPhail, all for¬ 
mer stage actresses. 

In bringing Chester Morris to 
“Corsair,” Producer West has left 
no stone unturned in his determin¬ 
ation to make this the best picture 
of his thirteen years of film-mak¬ 
ing, and when one considers that 
he has been among the leading 
producers ever since he left the 
stage for Hollywood one can gain 
an idea of the heights he aimed at. 

West Reads Scripts 

He read hundreds of plays, 
novels and short stories before he 
hit upon “Corsair,” from the pen 
of the man who gained his infor¬ 
mation about hi-jacking while chief 
investigator of Prohibition En¬ 
forcement in Washington under 
General Lincoln C. Andrews. Wal¬ 
ton Green, who was a newspaper 
publisher and editor before those 
Washington days, turned author 
after his retirement from public 
life, and already has to his credit 
scores of short stories, novels and 
magazine articles. 

Josephine Lovett, the young wo¬ 
man who wrote “Our Dancing 
Daughters” for Joan Crawford, and 
“The Trespasser” for Gloria Swan¬ 
son, did the adaptation and con¬ 
tinuity, and a cast to support the 
new star was hand-picked. Besides 
the above-mentioned young women, 
it includes William Austin, Fred 
Kohler, Frank McHugh, Emmett 
Corrigan and Ned Sparks. As co¬ 
directors Producer West had 
Rollo Lloyd and Robert Ross. 

Sea Scenes Used 

Most of the picture was shot 
upon chartered ships twenty miles 
off Catalina in California, and the 
fleet was so large that West was 
forced to direct their operations by 
use of radio telephone. He was in 
touch at all times with all of the 
ships, with his base at Catalina 
Island, with the Hollywood studios 
and with the Coastal authorities at 
San Pedro. 

The story of “Corsair” concerns 
an all-American football half-back 
who starts his business career in 
Wall Street only to encounter the 
ruthlessness of a certain financier. 
In order to circumvent the power¬ 
ful multi-millionaire, he turns hi¬ 
jacker upon the high seas and thus 
not only brings him to his knees, 
but wins his arrogant daughter. 

Roland West and Chester Morris 
have worked shoulder to shoulder 
ever since the time three years ago 
when the star was imported to 
Hollywood ito take the lead in 
“Alibi,” the greatest gang, picture 
of its day. At the time Morris was 
playing in “Crime,” the A1 Woods 
stage production, and in his very 
first picture he became an over¬ 
night screen sensation. He came 
into tremendous demand, and in 
quick succession he appeared in 
“The Divorcee,” “The Big House,” 
‘The Case of Sergeant Grischa,” 
“Woman Trap,” “Second Choice” 
and “Fast Life.” 

First Starring Role 

Then West recalled him and 
gave him the featured part in “The 
Bat Whispers,” which is still being- 
shown throughout the world. Thus 
“Corsair,” his first starring vehi¬ 
cle, is his third picture under 
West’s contract. For ever since 
those first days, Morris has been 
under contract to West, but had 
been borrowed by other companies. 
In each instance, though. West in¬ 
sisted upon scanning the stories in 
which he appeared for other com¬ 
panies before agreeing to loan 
him. 

Chester Morris is the son of 
William Morris, leading man for 
Olga Nethersole, Mme. Modjeska 
and Mrs. Fiske. His mother was 
Etta Hawkins, well known to the 
theatre of the eighties and nineties. 
Now his father, mother, sister and 
brother, all players, are living in 
Hollywood, and Adrian, the 
brother, has just made an enviable 
name for himself in support of 
Billie Dove in “The Age for Love,” 
the Howard Hughes film. 































































A WEALTH OF ADVANCE NEWSPAPER MATERIAL 


Author of “Corsair” Tells Producer 
He Knoivs Nothing of Picture Making 

Walton Green Content to Leave Filming to Those Who Know More 
Than He; Story Facts Gained from Experiences 


Not all authors who sold their 
sympathy with Theodore Dreiser in 
tion picture producer. As a matt< 
of them are content to wash their 
Hollywood. That is exemplified in 
the recent case of Walton Green, 
former chief investigator of Pro¬ 
hibition Enforcement at Washing¬ 
ton, whose “Corsair” comes to 

.theatre on . 

with Chester Morris in the star¬ 
ring role. 

Mr. Green, whose retirement 
from public life consists of a di¬ 
vision of time between running his 
up-to-date farm in Litchfield, Conn., 
and writing fiction, received a letter 
prior to the production of this pic¬ 
ture, in which Roland West, United 
Artists producer, outlined the help 
which he hoped the novelist would 
give him in the picturization of 
the story. The offer was flattering, 
both from the standpoint of com¬ 
pensation and literary deference, 
and had Green been of the Dreiser 
temperament he could immediately 
have laid down a whole set of de¬ 
mands. But he did nothing of the 
sort. To the contrary, he replied 
that he knew nothing whatever of 
picture making and that he was 
willing to leave that point of it 
to those who do know. 

Will See Results 

“Having sold the screen rights 
to ‘Corsair’ to a producer,” the 
author explained, “I am content to 
leave its filming to those who know 
more about it than I do. I will 
probably see the result in the 
talkies.” 

The peculiar feature of the thing 
is that Mr. Green’s own story is 
as compelling as many flashed upon 
the screen. He has been, at various 
stages of his career, an editor and 
publisher, a Wall Street operator, 
a lawyer, a cow-puncher, polo 
player, yachtsman and chief inves¬ 
tigator of the Prohibition forces in 
Washington under Gen. Lincoln C. 
Andrews, as well as having led a 
battalion into battle in the World 
War. Gen. Andrews, incidentally, 
was his commander in France, and 
it was after their return to this 
country that they joined hands in 
Washington. 

Material Gotten from Experience 

Much of the material in “Corsair” 
was gleaned during those days in 
prohibition enforcement, as was the 
material in several articles upon 
prohibition which were published 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Lib¬ 
erty, Colliers and other magazines. 
These articles created a sensation, 
because, having become disgusted 
with methods employed in prohi¬ 
bition enforcement, he told the 
truth about them. 

It was significant that Gen. An¬ 
drews became disgusted, too, and 
left Washington when he found 
that his department was a foot¬ 
ball for politicians. In line with 
this, Maj. Green says: 

“Gen. Andrews sought to enforce 
the Prohibition Law squarely, 
openly and undeviatingly, exactly 
as an honest policeman enforces 
order in the public streets. He isn’t 
a spy and he isn’t a fanatic. But 
the Anti-Saloon League doesn’t 
want a dispassionate executive. 
They want a red-hot hallelujah 
zealot, full of quaint vows and 
propaganda. And they want the 
jobs.” 

All of which has transformed 
Major Green from a staunch be¬ 
liever in Prohibition into a firm 
opponent of the law, on the grounds 
that it has defeated the very things 
for which it was designed. The re¬ 
sult is, in his opinion, that nulli¬ 
fication is a fact, and that the 
only way out is a modified control 
of liquor sales. 



Chester IDorris^ 'Corsair 
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novels to movie producers were in 
his legal entanglements with a mo- 
:r of fact, a preponderant majority 
hands of the stories they sell to 


In Reverse! 


Chalk up another advance 
for Hollywood. 

From time immemorial, 
any story about college foot¬ 
ball must of necessity show 
the game being won in the 
last three minutes of play. 
The hero always came 
through at the eleventh hour 
with a ninety-yard run, just 
when things looked blackest 
for the home team. 

But in “Corsair,” the Ches¬ 
ter Morris picture which 

comes to the . 

theatre on., the 

football game is won in the 
first three minutes. Because 
that’s as long as it takes to 
show the hero leaving col¬ 
lege and entering into a busi¬ 
ness career. 


ALISON LOYD BECOMES A 
DRAMATIC ACTRESS IN 
WEST’S “CORSAIR” 


Screen Comedienne Portrays Im¬ 
portant Female Role With 
Chester Morris 


In changing her personality and 
adopting a new name, Alison Loyd, 
leading woman for Chester Morris 
in “Corsair,” the United Artists 

picture, which opens at the. 

on., closes a book 

upon a colorful past. In this pic¬ 
ture, as previously announced, 
Thelma Todd, comedienne, becomes 
Alison Loyd, dramatic actress. 

Alison Loyd was born in 
Lawrence, Mass., the daughter of 
an alderman. She was the beauty 
of her part of town, but somehow 
she managed to side-step romantic 
swains and attend the Normal 
Training School at Lowell. She 
was duly graduated, but instead of 
becoming a school ma’am, she went 
right back to school— a school of 
a different kind, though. 

Joined Paramount School 

A motion picture theatre owner 
in Lawrence heard that Jesse L. 
Lasky was organizing the Para¬ 
mount School of Acting, so he sub¬ 
mitted Thelma’s name and a pic¬ 
ture. The school was for the dis¬ 
covery and training of young actors 
and actresses, and its first pupils 
included Charles (Buddy) Rogers, 
Josephine Dunn, Roland Drew and. 
among others, Thelma Todd. 

Miss Todd was graduated and 
appeared in the class picture, “Fas¬ 
cination,” and. with the other stu¬ 
dents was given a chance in “God 
Gave Me Twenty Cents” and “The 
Popular Sin.” Her first big picture, 
however, which was the equivalent 
of her graduation thesis, was op¬ 
posite Ed Wynn in “Rubber Heels.” 
That bounded her across the con¬ 
tinent to Hollywood. 

It has been said that Miss Todd 
entered pictures as the result of 
a beauty contest. Thelma Todd did 
win a beauty contest, but it had 
nothing to do with her picture ad¬ 
vent. It was during negotiations 
for her entrance in the Para¬ 
mount School that her home town 
Elks Lodge insisted that she be¬ 
come a candidate in the State-wide 
beauty contest. She won hands 
down and became “Miss Massachu¬ 
setts.” and a ball was held in 
Lawrence, at which she was 
crowned queen. The day after the 
ball she received word that she had 
been accepted for the school. 

Play Opposite Many Stars 

Her first picture after her arri¬ 
val in Hollywood was opposite 
Gary Cooper in “Nevada.” Follow¬ 
ing that she was leading lady for 
Richard Dix, Richard Barthelmess 
and the late Milton Sills. Most of 
her roles were in the lighter veins, 
and it was natural that, having 
been thus rubber-stamped, she 
drifted into light comedy. 

First came a role in a Harry 
Langdon film. Then came the 
talkies, and Hal Roach signed her 
to play with Laurel and Hardy and 
Charlie Chase. When this contract 
expired she free-lanced for a year, 
following which she was recalled 
by Roach to team up in short com¬ 
edies with Zasu Pitts. She com¬ 
pleted three of these before Roland 
West borrowed her for “Corsair.” 



Chester Morris Gets Actual Facts 

on Rum Runners for “ Corsair ” Role 
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Star in Roland West’s Screen Version of the Walton Green Novel Gains 
Information from New Vork Rum Runner 


Chester Morris, star of “Corsair,” the United Artists picture which 
comes to the .theatre on .didn’t know 


any too much about rum running 
vehicle, but it was characteristic o 
came assigned to the story he set 
about to correct that deficiency. 

The star of “Alibi,” “Sergt. 
Grischa” and other pictures had 
just completed a world tour when 
word came to him in New York 
that his next picture would be a 
yarn about liquor piracy on the 
high seas. So naturally he laid 
plans to learn about such things. 
Never having met a liquor hi¬ 
jacker personally, he dug up a de¬ 
tective friend and the two attended 
the famous morning line-up at New 
York police headquarters. 

Gets Actual Facts 

“It so happened.” Morris ex¬ 
plained in recounting the story, 
“that that morning a rum ship 
known as the ‘Eluder’ had been 
captured by Revenue men off Fire 
Island, and the three occupants of 
the rum runner were brought in 
for identification. We got talking 
to one of these chaps, named Tony, 
a smooth fellow who might easily 
have been a bond salesman. 

“Tony gladly consented to show 
me the ropes. He had just pur¬ 
chased a new boat which, if pressed 
would do 55 miles an hour with a 
load of 100 cases. But he told me 
he would rather dump a load than 
risk capture. He feared the one- 
pound guns of the Government. 

Learns Tricks of Trade 

“The third day I knew him, he 
took me for a long drive on Long 
Island. We crossed the ferry to 
Fire Island, a long stretch of sun¬ 
baked sand that runs parallel to 
Long Island for 60 miles. He took 
me to what appeared a deserted 
shack, near which was tethered a 
fishing yawl. 


before starting his latest starring 
: the young man that when be be- 


“That,” he said, pointing to the 
yawl, ‘holds all the goods we 
dropped four nights ago.’ 

“Naturally, I expressed surprise 
that a load of liquor could be 
dropped overboard by a pursued 
rum ship and that the jettisoned 
liquor could be redeemed later. So 
he expained: 

“When Tony, aboard the ‘Eluder,’ 
noticed that a Government boat 
was chasing them he scooted at 
top speed for a spot about a mile 
off a certain shore beacon. There 
men began pulling cases of liquor 
from the holds and placing them 
on deck. Large chunks of rock salt 
which had been secreted in lockers 
also were carried out, and a piece 
of the salt was tied to each case, 
the case then being dropped over¬ 
board. 

“The entire load was dropped 
over the side in this manner, each 
case being dragged below the sur¬ 
face by the weight of the rock 
salt. The Government boat finally 
caught up with the ‘Eluder,’ but 
all the evidence was gone, and 
there wasn’t anything in sight on 
the surrounding waters. 

Retrieves Load 

“An hour after the Government 
cutter had left Fire Island fisher¬ 
men put out to the spot and soon 
the cases began bobbing up to the 
surface, the rock salt having dis¬ 
solved in the meanwhile. This 
and many other similar tricks are 
incorporated in ‘Corsair,’ where 
Tony will probably see them, but 
I suppose he is working new stunts 
by this time.” 


Do All All-American Football Stars 
Become Bond Salesmen? See “Corsair” 

Chester Morris Star in Roland West’s New Production Tries Wall Street 
But Finds Hi-Jacking More Profitable 


The shouting and the tumult die 
—the captains and the All-Ameri¬ 
can gridiron kings depart. 

But after college—then what? 

As star of Roland West’s screen 
adaptation of the Walton Green 
novel, “Corsair,” which comes to 

the .theatre on. 

Chester Morris is called upon to 
face the problem. It is often said 
that most All-American football 
heroes end up as bond salesmen. 
The Chester Morris of United 
Artists picture, “Corsair,” is no ex¬ 
ception. 

Many All-Americans are faced 
with the choice between poverty 
and marrying a millionaire’s 
daughter. Chester Morris is con¬ 
fronted with that choice, too. But 
the hero of “Corsair”, refuses to 
play the game that wa.y. He re¬ 
fuses to play the game as Wall 
Street plays it. He wants a million 
dollars, but he wants it on his own 
terms. 

Walton Green, former leader of 
the secret service division of Pro¬ 
hibition Enforcement, has shown in 


his book how rum runners who 
prey on the public’s weakness for 
defying the law, are in turn preyed 
upon by pirates. 

When the Wall Street magnate 
who is secretly financing a bootleg 
syndicate, discharges him as a bond 
salesman, Chester Morris turns 
pirate and preys on rum fleets for 
revenge. 

Those who recall “Alibi,” “The 
Big House” and other tense 
dramas, will realize how realisti¬ 
cally Chester Morris can pursue 
the avenging theme. This story of 
a football hero who leads one life 
in high society and another on the 
high sees is a new one both for 
Morris and for the film screen. 

Roland West, who introduced 
Morris to the screen in “Alibi,” 
also produced “Corsair,” and di¬ 
rected it in association with Rollo 
Lloyd and Robert Ross. In the sup¬ 
porting ca.st -are Alison Lovd, 
Emmett Corrigan, Fred Kohler. 
William Austin, Mayo Methot, Ned 
Sparks. Frank Rice, Frank Mc¬ 
Hugh, Gay Seabrook and Addie Mc- 
Phail. 


THRILLING TIME HAD BY 
CHESTER MORRIS DURING 
FILMING OF “CORSAIR” 


Fights With Rum Runners and 
Unexpected Storm at Sea 
Experienced by Star 


Two weeks at sea with a deck 
load of pineapples sounds safe 
enough in any weather, especially 
on a 90-foot steam yacht. But— 
never again, says Chester Morris, 
star of the United Artists picture, 
“Corsair,” which comes to the 
.theatre on . 

Not, at least, when the “pine¬ 
apples” are of the Chicago variety 
—high-explosive bombs. 

A few fights with rum running 
boats, an unexpected storm and the 
difficulty of taking movies on the 
high seas and the reason for Ches¬ 
ter’s “never again” becomes ap¬ 
parent. 

It was all necessitated by the 
fact that Chester Morris was star¬ 
ring in Roland West’s production, 
“Corsair.” This is an adaptation of 
the Walton Green novel of the 
same name — the tale of an All- 
American football hero who turns 
pirate. 

Realistic Situations 

“Corsair” gives the real “low- 
down” on the rum fleets which ply 
between the Nova Scotia coast and 
the Bahamas, feeding the stream 
of launches which the big bootleg 
syndicates of New York send out 
to the 12-mile-limit under the noses 
of the Government revenue cutters. 
It is the truth of the situation re¬ 
vealed by an author who at one 
time headed the secret division of 
Prohibition Enforcement. 

Two large yachts, the “Corsair” 
skippered by 'Chester Morris, and 
the “Queseda” a rum carrier, 
formed the nucleus of Roland 
West’s fleet for the ocean scenes. 
In addition thfere were several 
launches and motor boats carrying 
camera crews. For two weeks the 
expedition worked up and down 
the coast, out of sight of land, 
filming thrilling episodes. 

Fleet Used Radio Telephone 

West’s entire fleet was equipped 
with radio telephone apparatus, to 
maintain communication between 
boats and the film studios in Hol¬ 
lywood. It also served for com¬ 
munication purposes with the base 
of the filming expedition on Cata¬ 
lina Island, and with coastal au¬ 
thorities in San Pedro harbor in 
the event of an emergency. 

This is said to be the first use 
of radio telephone in film making. 
Rollo Lloyd and Robert Ross, who 
co-directed with West in the pro¬ 
duction of “Corsair,” were able to 
take and give orders to the var¬ 
ious units under their command 
while filming was in progress just 
as a war fleet would operate dur¬ 
ing an actual sea battle. 

Dialogue Filmed at Sea 

Complete talking - recording 
equipment was installed, so the 
dialogue sequences were filmed 
actually at sea instead of having 
to be recorded on sham sets inside 
the studio sound stages after the 
return to Hollywood. 

A touch of war times was added 
by the use of camouflage for Ches¬ 
ter Morris’ boat. A disappearing 
extension for the bow and deck 
housing were rigged up so that 
the pleasure yacht could resemble 
a freighter when coming in sight 
of a rum ship. The cargo of bombs 
added the danger of real adventure 
for the crew and actors, and was 
carried on deck to minimize dan¬ 
ger. 

Among the well known players 
who shared the thrills and adven¬ 
tures of the filming expedition with 
Morris were Fred Kohler, Emmett 
Corrigan, Alison Loyd, Mayo 
Methot, Gay Seabrook, Ned Sparks, 
William Austin. Ray June headed 
the “Corsair” camera stuff. 
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SURE-FIRE FEATURE AND BIOGRAPHY MATERIAL 


HE-MAN ROLE ONLY LURE 
IN CAST OF “CORSAIR” 
FOR FRED KOHLER 


Roland West Had Difficulty in 
Getting Screen Villain for 
Chester Morris Film 


When a life of screen villainy 
palls on Fred Kohler he loads a 
pack mule with provisions and 
treks off into the California moun¬ 
tains to fish and hunt for six 
months at a time. 

All the gold in the Hollywood 
banks could not lure him back until 
he has his fill of roughing it. 
Then, as abruptly as he departed, 
this 220 pounds of iron topped by 
the great, leonine head, reappears 
to end the anxiety of producers 
who have been searching for him. 

Always Seeks Adventure 

One thing alone can throttle this 
urge which periodically drives him 
off to the solitude of the wilds— 
a film role which holds promise of 
equal excitement and adventure. 
Which accounts for the fact that 
Fred Kohler appears in the cast 
of Roland West’s new film, “Cor¬ 
sair,” starring Chester Morris, 

which comes to the . 

Theatre on . Kohler 

was all set for another disappear¬ 
ance when producer West ap¬ 
proached him with a contract. Arg¬ 
ument was useless, West discov¬ 
ered, but he persuaded the actor 
to take along a copy of the Wal¬ 
ton Green novel from which the 
film play was adapted. 

Sought ‘Big John’ Role 

The next day Kohler was at the 
studio. 

“Do I play Big John?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“That’s the role I had in mind 
for you,” replied West. 

So, when Chester Morris and his 
crew set sail out of Los Angeles 
harbor to photograph this United 
Artists story of hi-jacking on the 
high seas, Kohler was on board 
ship. 

Adventure has burned in Koh¬ 
ler’s blood since boyhood. It led 
to his running away from home 
when he was 14. Brought back by 
his parents to the family hearth 
in Kansas City, Mo., it was only a 
year before he struck out again. 

Hollywood was his destination 
the second time, and there he has 
remained except for occasional 
wanderings. Those were the days 
when feature pictures were two 
reels in length, and he joined the 
old Selig Polyscope Company. Un¬ 
til 1913 he played juvenile roles. 

Was With D. W. Griffith 

From there he joined D. W. 
Griffith’s troupe. In that master’s 
“Intolerance” he played something 
like thirty character parts. After 
three years with Griffith he 
switched to the Fox lot, where he 
started as assistant to the assis¬ 
tant director of Theda Bara’s unit. 

But acting again claimed him, 
and he has never since strayed 
from the fold. He scored successes 
with George Bancroft in such stir¬ 
ring dramas as “Underworld,” 
“Dragnet,” and “Thunderbolt.” 
More recently he has been seen in 
“Woman Hungry,” “The Lash,” 
“Soldiers’ Plaything” and “Fight¬ 
ing Caravans.” 


RADIO TELEPHONE PLAYS 
BIG PART IN “CORSAIR” 


Producer Roland West Aided By 
Radio in Filming Green’s Novel 
for Chester Morris 


What is said to be the first use 
of radio telephone in picture pro¬ 
duction occurred during the film¬ 
ing of “Corsair,” the Chester Mor¬ 
ris story of society hi-jacking 

which comes to the . 

theatre on. 

Made upon a massive scale, 
“Corsair” is enacted principally on 
an extensive rum fleet outside the 
12-mile limit, and in order to keep 
in touch with his fleet, Roland 
West, United Artists producer, did 
most of his direction over the radio 
telephone. He also kept in constant 
touch with his studios in Holly¬ 
wood and with his production base 
on Catalina Island, as well as with 
coastal authorities in San Pedro 
harbor. The proceedings resembled 
the handling of a war fleet. 

Complete talkie equipment was 
installed on the ships, so that dia¬ 
logue seqences were filmed at sea 
instead of being recorded later on 
sham sets in the studios. Working 
in these sequences were Chester 
Morris, Fred Kohler, Alison Loyd, 
Gay Seabrook, Mayo Methot, Em¬ 
mett Corrigan, Ned Sparks and 
William Austin. Ray June was 
chief cameraman, and Rollo Lloyd 
and Robert Ross assisted in the 
direction. 
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PITHY PARAGRAPHS FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS 

Make use of these pithy paragraphs about Chester Morris’ lat¬ 
est Roland West production, “Corsair.” Start building your 
newspaper campaign well in advance with these interesting items. 
Start now and have every newspaper reader a logical patron for 
“Corsair.” 


A thrilling sea battle between 
a rum running ship and a pirate 
vessel commanded by Chester Mor¬ 
ris is one of the stirring episodes 
of Roland West’s latest drama, 
“Corsair,” which comes to the 

. theatre on. 

Adapted from the story by Walton 
Green, former secret service head 
of Prohibition Enforcement, it is 
the tale of an All-American foot¬ 
ball hero who sets out to beat Wall 
Street at the game of high finance. 
In addition to Chester Morris as 
star the cast includes Alison Loyd, 
Ned Sparks, Emmett Corrigan, 
Mayo Methot, Frank McHugh, 
Fred Kohler, William Austin, 
Frank Rice, Addie McPhail and 
Gay Seabrook. It is a United Art¬ 
ists picture. 

* * * 

Chester Morris wanted, realism 
when he portrayed an All-American 
football star in the opening sequence 
of his latest starring production for 
Roland IV esfs "Corsair,” which 

comes to the . theatre on 

. He got it, for the 

members of the opposing football 
team were well known Pacific Coast 
grid stars, and in taking Chester at 
his word they tackled him so hard 
he had "Charley-horses” in both legs 
and for two weeks he walked with 
a limp. 

* * * 

All-American football idol — 
Wall Street bond salesman—Pirate 
in white flannels! Those are the 
experiences which befall Chester 
Morris as star of Roland West’s 
new film, “Corsair,” which comes 

to the.theatre on. 

This sitory of a society athlete 
who turns sea pirate is an adapta¬ 
tion of the sensational novel of the 
same name by Walton Green, for¬ 
mer secret service head of Pro¬ 
hibition Enforcement. Supporting 
Chester Morris are Alison Loyd, 
Mayo Methot, Emmett Corrigan, 
Fred Kohler, William Austin, Gay 
Seabrook, Frank Rice and Addie 
McPhail. 

* * * 

Thelma Todd, who has been called 
the screen's greatest beauty, has 


changed both her character and her 
name in appearing as leading woman 
for Chester Morris in Roland West’s 
exciting drama, "Corsair,” which 

opens at the . theatre on 

. Alison Loyd is the new 

name adopted by the actress in 
changing from comedy to dramatic 
roles, and it is by that name that she 
hereafter will be known on the screen. 
“ Corsair;” a United Artists picture, 
presents Chester Morris as a modern 
sea pirate, and was adapted from the 
recent magazine serial and novel by 
Walton Green. 


Roland West read more than 100 
novels, plays and original scenar¬ 
ios before happening across “Cor¬ 
sair,” his latest starring vehicle 
for Chester Morris, which opens 

at the.theatre on. 

“Corsair” appeared first as a mag¬ 
azine serial and then in book form, 
and is from the pen of Walton 
Green, former head of the secret 
service for Prohibition Enforce¬ 
ment. Rollo Lloyd and Robert 
Ross directed in association with 
Roland West. The cast support¬ 
ing Chester Morris includes Ali¬ 
son Loyd, William Austin, Frank 
McHugh, Emmett Corrigan, Fred 
Kohler, Ned Sparks, Mayo Methot 
and Gay Seabrook. 


The problem that awaits the thou¬ 
sands of ambitious youths turned 
loose on the world each year by col¬ 
lege graduation forms the motive of 
"Corsair,” Roland Wests’s United 
Artists production of the Walton 
Green novel starring Chester Morris 

which will be seen at the . 

theatre on . It is the 

story of an All-American football 
hero who enters Wall Street and, 
learning that Big Business does not 
care how you play the game so long 
as you win, turns sea pirate and preys 
on rum runners. Roland West has 
surrounded Chester Morris with an 
impressive cast including Alison 
Loyd, William Austin, Emmett Cor¬ 
rigan, Fred Kohler, Ned Sparks, 
Frank McHugh, Mayo Methot, Frank 
Rice, Gay Seabrook and Addie Mc¬ 
Phail. 


Stage Vacation Lands 


Somewhere along the line of his 
career Frank McHugh decided to 
take a vacation from the New York 
stage and go out to Hollywood and 
play around. 

For almost two years now he has 
been playing around, but not in 
the sense of the vacation he orig¬ 
inally planned. The film producers 
put him to work, and there have 
been no intermissions. 

His latest “playing” is in support 
of Chester Morris in Roland West's 
United Artists production, “Cor¬ 
sair,” which comes to the. 

theatre on . 

Anyone who has read Walton 
Green’s exciting novel of an All- 
American football player who 
turns hi-jacker will acknowledge 
that as the roly poly Chub, Mc¬ 
Hugh has a playful role. And 
those who saw this same Frank as 
one of the reporters in “The Front 
Page” will further acknowledge 
him to be especially fitted for his 
whimsical role in “Corsair.” 

Parents Were Troupers 

McHugh is one of those strange 
beings, a child of the stage. His 
parents were troupers, and he ac- 


McHugh Into Pictures 


companied them on their wander¬ 
ings with repertoire shows and in 
vaudeville around the country. He 
was born while they were playing 
in Pittsburgh, and got part of his 
schooling there. 

His first stage entrance was in 
“For Her Children’s Sake,” and he 
was the child for whose sake it 
was. Later he struck out for him¬ 
self in repertoire and vaudeville, 
serving both as actor and stage 
manager. 

New York saw him first in “The 
Fall Guy,” following which engage¬ 
ment he went to London for the 
presentation of “Is Zat So.” Other 
New York productions to his credit 
are “Fog,” “Tenth Avenue.” “Ex¬ 
cess Baggage” and “Show Girl.” 

Following the last-named he 
came out to Hollywood to visit 
James Gleason and Bob Arm¬ 
strong, his playmates in “Is Zat 
So,” and shortly after his arrival 
Frank Fay dug up a job in “Bright 
Lights,” his first screen play. 

Since then he has appeared in 
“Kiss Me Again,” “Top Speed,” 
“Going Wild.” “The Dawn Patrol,” 
“Millie.” “The Front Page” and 
“Traveling Husbands.” 


Emmet Corrigan of “Corsair” Cast 
Now Boasts of Theatrical Ancestry 


Emmet Corrigan’s pride need no 
longer suffer when other actors 
start boasting of their theatrical 
ancestry. Let them preen them¬ 
selves on relationship to the 
Booths, Barretts and Barrymores, 
the Corrigans can hold their own. 

Even Chester Morris., scion of a 
line of actors, whom Corrigan is 
supporting in the Roland West 
United Artists production, “Cor¬ 
sair,” which comes to the. 

theatre on ., has 

nothing on him in point of thes- 
pianic antiquity. 

A distinguished figure on the 
American stage since creating the 
original name role of “Ben Hur” 
in New York some thirty years 
ago, the question of ancestry has 
long been a thorn in the actor’s 
side. So, for self defense, he has 
had a genealogist trace his family 
tree. 

Had No Stage Connection 

It seemed a hopeless search when 
the records of generation on gener¬ 
ation failed to reveal a stage con¬ 
nection. When the hunt got back 
into the early summers of France, 
however, Corrigan was vindicated. 
His great, great grandfather was 
a street fakir—a man, indeed, of 
respected prowess among the 
necromancers of early France. 

“This great ancestor was the first 
magician in his country to eat 
fire,” says Corrigan. “The records 
show that he awed the good people 
of the towns by not only swallow¬ 
ing fire, but walking through it 
unscathed. I am proud of him.” 

It was a fire, incidentally, which 
started the present Emmett Corri¬ 
gan on his acting career. When he 
was 16 the family was housed 
above a small store in Baltimore 
which his father, a veteran of the 
Franco-Prussian war. was running. 
Fire one night razed the building, 
leaving the family destitute. 

Played on Stage 

The next day a neighbor, Dan 
Kelly, who ran a stock theatre on 
Front Street took him for his first 
visit to a theatre and put him to 


work playing a judge in “The Cigar 
Girl of Cuba,” a blood-and-thunder 
melodrama. The piping notes of a 
voice just changing and a few 
streaks of white powder in his hair 
and the 16-year-old boy was ready 
to face his Baltimore audience. 

He has been facing audiences for 
forty years since, with the excep¬ 
tion of a year spent as an actor’s 
agent in Hollywood. From Kelly’s 
Front Street Corrigan, by devious 
ways, found himself on Third 
Avenue of New York’s East Side, 
where Charles Frohman discovered 
him and gave him his first Broad¬ 
way chance, the juvenile role in 
“Shenandoah.” Then followed such 
Frohman productions as “The Girl 
I Left Behind Me,” “Lost Para¬ 
dise,” and “The Bauble Shop,” with 
John Drew. 

No Matinee Idol 

But Corrigan never seemed to 
fancy matinee idol roles, and after 
playing the name role in “Ben Hur” 
—his first engagement after leav¬ 
ing the Frohman management— 
for a solid year, completed the sec¬ 
ond year of the Broadway run in 
the role of Simonides, a crippled 
old man. 

When General Lew Wallace tried 
to follow the success of his chariot 
race play with “The Prince of 
India,” Corrigan created the title 
role, but that play fizzled out. In 
his twenty-five years on Broadway, 
however, he created leading roles 
in many notable successes, includ¬ 
ing “The Deep Purple,” “The Yel¬ 
low Ticket” and Alias Jimmy Val¬ 
entine.” 

His Film Debut 

Corrigan’s first picture engage¬ 
ment was for Popular Plays and 
Players in an opus called “Greater 
Love Hath No Man.” His more re¬ 
cent films have been “Reaching for 
the Moon,” “Dirigible” and “The 
American Tragedy.” He plays the 
role of a Wall Street financial 
“wolf” in Roland West’s adapta¬ 
tion of the Walton Green Novel 
“Corsair,” a tale of hi-jacking on 
the high seas. 


Producer Roland West Discredits 

Use of Screen Tests; Plays Hunches 

Producer of Chester Morris’ “Corsair” Picks His Players by the Hunch 
System; Claims Screen Tests Don’t Prove a Thing 


There are producers who send 
their scouts to scour the country 
in a search for new screen faces. 
Usually these “talent Pinkertons” 
return empty-handed. 

But Roland West, United Artists 
producer, reaches right under the 
noses of other film makers and 
captures the prizes. West, who is 
not superstitious, believes in 
playing “hunches.” 

He had a hunch about Chester 
Morris in producing “Alibi” three 
years ago, with the result that 
Morris became a star with that 
one picture. 

In picking a cast to appear with 
Morris in his latest production, 
“Corsair,” which comes to the 

.theatre on . 

Roland West had several more 
hunches and he followed them. 

Picks Three Women 
First of all he picked Alison Loyd. 
And Alison Loyd has turned out 
to be none other than Thelma Todd, 
often called the prettiest girl in 
Hollywood, but lately relegated to 
appearing in comedies. By chang¬ 
ing her name and personality and 
providing her with a new type of 
role, West is confident that she will 
emerge as one of the most unusual 
dramatic actresses on the screen. 
She has never had another role 
similar to the one she plays in 
“Corsair.” 

West had another hunch about 
Mayo Methot, Broadway stage star. 
She was brought out to re-enact 
her New York role in the Los An¬ 
geles stage production of “Torch 
Song.” The producer visualized her 
as a screen possibility and cast her 
in “Corsair,” without even bother¬ 
ing about a screen test. 

Many a producer would have 
wasted a week in a futile round of 
screen tests, only to find later that 
another producer had been luckier 
with his tests and had uncovered 
a new star. That has happened time 
and time again in Hollywood. 

Gay Seabrook came into the cast 
of “Corsair” in the same way. It 
was two years ago that West saw 
her on the stage and went back to 
her dressing room to tell her he 
expected to use her some day. After 
making many ineffectual attempts 
to crash studio gates Seabrook 
nearly fainted when the Roland 
West office notified her to report 
for work. 

Roland West spent many years 
as an actor before he started writ¬ 
ing and producing stage and screen 
plays. That, doubtlessly, is why he 
can appraise actors at a glance. 


From Experience 

Walton Green, former chief 
investigator of Prohibition 
Enforcement in Washington, 
is one of the New Govern¬ 
ment officials who have suc¬ 
cessfully turned author and 
made a living at it. Green, 
who was also a newspaper 
publisher and a lawyer going 
to the front lines in France, 
has sold scores of short stor¬ 
ies, magazine articles and 
other pieces in the past two 
years. He also has one best¬ 
seller novel to his credit— 
“Corsair,” which comes as a 

screen feature to the. 

theatre on. Chester 

Morris is the star of this 
United Artists picture. 


He never bothers with screen 
tests. 

Discredits Use of Screen Tests 

“They don’t prove a thing,” he 
says, “except that the player was 
scared by the camera just as ora¬ 
tors and statesmen who have made 
speeches all their lives are terri¬ 
fied the first time they face a radio 
microphone.” 

Chester Morris was not the only 
star made by West through his 
productoin of “Alibi.” Regis 
Toomey was another West discov¬ 
ery. Similarly he unearthed Una 
Merkel for “The Bat Whispers.” 
And he is willing to stake his repu¬ 
tation that “Corsair” will serve the 
same end for Alison Loyd, Mayo 
Methot and Gay Seabrook. 



Chester IUorris /^'Corsair 
with Qlisonibyd 


5 —One Col. Scene 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 























































SURE-FIRE FEATURE AND BIOGRAPHY MATERIAL 



Chester TDorris inlbiandlast's Corsair" 

3—Two Col. Scene (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


PITHY PARAGRAPHS FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS 

Make use of these pithy paragraphs about Chester Morris’ lat¬ 
est Roland West production, “Corsair."’ Start building your 
newspaper campaign well in advance with these interesting items. 
Start now and have every newspaper reader a logical patron for 
“Corsair.” 


A thrilling sea battle between 
a rum running ship and a pirate 
vessel commanded by Chester Mor¬ 
ris is one of the stirring episodes 
of Roland West’s latest drama, 
“Corsair,” which comes to the 
. theatre on. 


changed both her character and her 
name in appearing as leading woman 
for Chester Morris in Roland West’s 
exciting drama, “Corsair,” which 

opens at the . ..theatre on 

. Alison Loyd is the new 

name adopted by the actress in 


HE-MAN ROLE ONLY LURE 
IN CAST OF “CORSAIR” 
FOR FRED KOHLER 


Roland West Had Difficulty in 
Getting Screen Villain for 
Chester Morris Film 


When a life of screen villainy 
palls on Fred Kohler he loads a 
pack mule with provisions and 
treks off into the California moun¬ 
tains to fish and hunt for six 
months at a time. 

All the gold in the Hollywood 
banks could not lure him back until 
he has his fill of roughing it. 
Then, as abruptly as he departed, 
this 220 pounds of iron topped by 
the great, leonine head, reappears 
to end the anxiety of producers 
who have been searching for him. 

Always Seeks Adventure 

One thing alone can throttle this 
urge which periodically drives him 
off to the solitude of the wilds— 
a film role which holds promise of 
equal excitement and adventure. 
Which accounts for the fact that 
Fred Kohler appears in the cast 
of Roland West’s new film, “Cor¬ 
sair,” starring Chester Morris, 

which comes to the . 

Theatre on . Kohler 

was all set for another disappear¬ 
ance when producer West ap¬ 
proached him with a contract. Arg¬ 
ument was useless, West discov¬ 
ered, but he persuaded the actor 
to take along a copy of the Wal¬ 
ton Green novel from which the 
film play was adapted. 

Sought ‘Big John’ Role 

The next day Kohler was at the 
studio. 

“Do I play Big John?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“That’s the role I had in mind 
for you,” replied West. 

So, when Chester Morris and his 
crew set sail out of Los Angeles 
harbor to photograph this United 
Artists story of hi-jacking on the 
high seas, Kohler was on board 
ship. 

Adventure has burned in Koh¬ 
ler’s blood since boyhood. It led 
to his running away from home 
when he was 14. Brought back by 
his parents to the family hearth 
in Kansas City, Mo., it was only a 
year before he struck out again. 

Hollywood was his destination 
the second time, and there he has 
remained except for occasional 
wanderings. Those were the days 
when feature pictures were two 
reels in length, and he joined the 
old Selig Polyscope Company. Un¬ 
til 1913 he played juvenile roles. 

Was With D. W. Griffith 

From there he joined D. W. 
Griffith’s troupe. In that master’s 
“Intolerance” he played something 
like thirty character parts. After 
three years with Griffith he 
switched to the Fox lot, where he 
started as assistant to the assis¬ 
tant director of Theda Bara’s unit. 

But acting again claimed him, 
and he has never since strayed 
from the fold. He scored successes 
with George Bancroft in such stir¬ 
ring dramas as “Underworld,” 
“Dragnet,” and “Thunderbolt.” 
More recently he has been seen in 
“Woman Hungry,” “The Lash,” 
“Soldiers’ Plaything” and “Fight¬ 
ing Caravans.” 

RADIO TELEPHONE PLAYS 
BIG PART IN “CORSAIR” 


Producer Roland West Aided By 
Radio in Filming Green’s Novel 
for Chester Morris 


What is said to be the first use 
of radio telephone in picture pro¬ 
duction occurred during the film¬ 
ing of “Corsair,” the Chester Mor¬ 
ris story of society hi-jacking 

which comes to the . 

theatre on. 

Made upon a massive scale, 
“Corsair” is enacted principally on 
an extensive rum fleet outside the 
12-mile limit, and in order to keep 
in touch with his fleet, Roland 
West, United Artists producer, did 
most of his direction over the radio 
telephone. He also kept in constant 
touch with his studios in Holly¬ 
wood and with his production base 
on Catalina Island, as well as with 
coastal authorities in San Pedro 
harbor. The proceedings resembled 
the handling of a war fleet. 

Complete talkie equipment was 
installed on the ships, so that dia¬ 
logue seqences were filmed at sea 
instead of being recorded later on 
sham sets in the studios. Working 
in these sequences were Chester 
Morris, Fred Kohler, Alison Loyd, 
Gay Seabrook, Mayo Methot, Em¬ 
mett Corrigan, Ned Sparks and 
William Austin. Ray June was 
chief cameraman, and Rollo Lloyd 
and Robert Ross assisted in the 
direction. 


Adapted from the story by Walton 
Green, former secret service head 
of Prohibition Enforcement, it is 
the tale of an All-American foot¬ 
ball hero who sets out to beat Wall 
Street at the game of high finance. 
In addition to Chester Morris as 
star the cast includes Alison Loyd, 
Ned Sparks, Emmett Corrigan, 
Mayo Methot, Frank McHugh, 
Fred Kohler, William Austin, 
Frank Rice, Addie McPhail and 
Gay Seabrook. It is a United Art¬ 
ists picture. 

* * * 

Chester Morris wanted realism 
when he portrayed an All-American 
football star in the opening sequence 
of his latest starring production for 
Roland W esfs “Corsair,” which 

comes to the . theatre on 

. He got it, for the 

members of the opposing football 
team were well known Pacific Coast 
grid stars, and in taking Chester at 
his word they tackled him so hard 
he had “Charley-horses” in both legs 
and for two weeks he walked with 
a limp. 

* * * 

All-American football idol — 
Wall Street bond salesman—Pirate 
in white flannels! Those are the 
experiences which befall Chester 
Morris as star of Roland West’s 
new film, “Corsair,” which comes 

to the.theatre on. 

This sitory of a society athlete 
who turns sea pirate is an adapta¬ 
tion of the sensational novel of the 
same name by Walton Green, for¬ 
mer secret service head of Pro¬ 
hibition Enforcement. Supporting 
Chester Morris are Alison Loyd, 
Mayo Methot, Emmett Corrigan, 
Fred Kohler, William Austin, Gay 
Seabrook, Frank Rice and Addie 
McPhail. 

* * * 

Thelma Todd, who has been called 
the screen’s greatest beauty, has 


Somewhere along the line of his 
career Frank McHugh decided to 
take a vacation from the New York 
stage and go out to Hollywood and 
play around. 

For almost two years now he has 
been playing around, but not m 
the sense of the vacation he orig¬ 
inally planned. The film producers 
put him to work, and there have 
been no intermissions. 

His latest “playing” is in support 
of Chester Morris in Roland West’s 
United Artists production, “Cor¬ 
sair,” which comes to the. 

theatre on . 

Anyone who has read Walton 
Green’s exciting novel of an All- 
American football player who 
turns hi-jacker will acknowledge 
that as the roly poly Chub, Mc¬ 
Hugh has a playful role. And 
those who saw this same Frank as 
one of the reporters in “The Front 
Page” will further acknowledge 
him to be especially fitted for his 
whimsical role in “Corsair.” 

Parents Were Troupers 

McHugh is one of those strange 
beings, a child of the stage. His 
parents were troupers, and he ac- 


changing from comedy to dramatic 
roles, and it is by that name that she 
hereafter will be known on the screen. 
“Corsair,” a United Artists picture, 
presents Chester Morris as a modern 
sea pirate, and was adapted from the 
recent magazine serial and novel by 
Walton Green. 


Roland West read more than 100 
novels, plays and original scenar¬ 
ios before happening across “Cor¬ 
sair,” his latest starring vehicle 
for Chester Morris, which opens 

at the..theatre on. 

“Corsair” appeared first as a mag¬ 
azine serial and then in book form, 
and is from the pen of Walton 
Green, former head of the secret 
service for Prohibition Enforce¬ 
ment. Rollo Lloyd and Robert 
Ross directed in association with 
Roland West. The cast support¬ 
ing Chester Morris includes Ali¬ 
son Loyd, William Austin, Frank 
McHugh, Emmett Corrigan, Fred 
Kohler, Ned Sparks, Mayo Methot 
and Gay Seabrook. 


The problem that awaits the thou¬ 
sands of ambitious youths turned 
loose on the world each year by col¬ 
lege graduation forms the motive of 
“Corsair,” Roland Wests’s United 
Artists production of the Walton 
Green novel starring Chester Morris 

which will be seen at the . 

theatre on . It is the 

story of an All-American football 
hero who enters Wall Street and, 
learning that Big Business does not 
care how you play the game so long 
as you win, turns sea pirate a?id preys 
on rum runners. Roland West has 
surrounded Chester Morris with an 
impressive cast including Alison 
Loyd, William Austin, Emmett Cor¬ 
rigan, Fred Kohler, Ned Sparks, 
Frank McHugh, Mayo Methot, Frank 
Rice, Gay Seabrook and Addie Mc¬ 
Phail. 


companied them on their wander¬ 
ings with repertoire shows and in 
vaudeville around the country. He 
was born while they were playing 
in Pittsburgh, and got part of his 
schooling there. 

His first stage entrance was in 
“For Her Children’s Sake,” and he 
was the child for whose sake it 
was. Later he struck out for him¬ 
self in repertoire and vaudeville, 
serving both as actor and stage 
manager. 

New York saw him first in “The 
Fall Guy,” following which engage¬ 
ment he went to London for the 
presentation of “Is Zat So.” Other 
New York productions to his credit 
are “Fog,” “Tenth Avenue,” “Ex¬ 
cess Baggage” and “Show Girl.” 

Following the last-named he 
came out to Hollywood to visit 
James Gleason and Bob Arm¬ 
strong, his playmates in “Is Zat 
So,” and shortly after his arrival 
Frank Fay dug up a job in “Bright 
Lights,” his first screen play. 

Since then he has appeared in 
“Kiss Me Again,” “Top Speed,” 
“Going Wild,” “The Dawn Patrol,” 
“Millie.” “The Front Page” and 
“Traveling Husbands.” 


Stage Vacation Lands McHugh Into Pictures 


Emmet Corrigan of “Corsair” Cast 
Now Boasts of Theatrical Ancestry 


Emmet Corrigan’s pride need no 
longer suffer when other actors 
start boasting of their theatrical 
ancestry. Let them preen them¬ 
selves on relationship to the 
Booths, Barretts and Barrymores, 
the Corrigans can hold their own. 

Even Chester Morris, scion of a 
line of actors, whom Corrigan is 
supporting in the Roland West 
United Artists production, “Cor¬ 
sair,” which comes to the. 

theatre on ., has 

nothing on him in point of thes- 
pianic antiquity. 

A distinguished figure on the 
American stage since creating the 
original name role of “Ben Hur” 
in New York some thirty years 
ago, the question of ancestry has 
long been a thorn in the actor’s 
side. So, for self defense, he has 
had a genealogist trace his family 
tree. 

Had No Stage Connection 

It seemed a hopeless search when 
the records of generation on gener¬ 
ation failed to reveal a stage con¬ 
nection. When the hunt got back 
into the early summers of France, 
however, Corrigan was vindicated. 
His great, great grandfather was 
a street fakir—a man, indeed, of 
respected prowess among the 
necromancers of early France. 

“This great ancestor was the first 
magician in his country to eat 
fire,” says Corrigan. “The records 
show that he awed the good people 
of the towns by not only swallow¬ 
ing fire, but walking through it 
unscathed. I am proud of him.” 

It was a fire, incidentally, which 
started the present Emmett Corri¬ 
gan on his acting career. When he 
was 16 the family was housed 
above a small store in Baltimore 
which his father, a veteran of the 
Franco-Prussian war. was running. 
Fire one night razed the building, 
leaving the family destitute. 

Played on Stage 

The next day a neighbor, Dan 
Kelly, who ran a stock theatre on 
Front Street took him for his first 
visit to a theatre and put him to 


work playing a judge in “The Cigar 
Girl of Cuba,” a blood-and-thunder 
melodrama. The piping notes of a 
voice just changing and a few 
streaks of white powder in his hair 
and the 16-year-old boy was ready 
to face his Baltimore audience. 

He has been facing audiences for 
forty years since, with the excep¬ 
tion of a year spent as an actor’s 
agent in Hollywood. From Kelly’s 
Front Street Corrigan, by devious 
ways, found himself on Third 
Avenue of New York’s East Side, 
where Charles Frohman discovered 
him and gave him his first Broad¬ 
way chance, the juvenile role in 
“Shenandoah.” Then followed such 
Frohman productions as “The Girl 
I Left Behind Me,” “Lost Para¬ 
dise,” and “The Bauble Shop,” with 
John Drew. 

No Matinee Idol 

But Corrigan never seemed to 
fancy matinee idol roles, and after 
playing the name role in “Ben Hur” 
—his first engagement after leav¬ 
ing the Frohman management—- 
for a solid year, completed the sec¬ 
ond year of the Broadway run in 
the role of Simonides, a crippled 
old man. 

When General Lew Wallace tried 
to follow the success of his chariot 
race play with “The Prince of 
India,” Corrigan created the title 
role, but that play fizzled out. In 
his twenty-five years on Broadway, 
however, he created leading roles 
in many notable successes, includ¬ 
ing “The Deep Purple,” “The Yel¬ 
low Ticket” and Alias Jimmy Val¬ 
entine.” 

His Film Debut 

Corrigan’s first picture engage¬ 
ment was for Popular Plays and 
Players in an opus called “Greater 
Love Hath No Man.” His more re¬ 
cent films have been “Reaching for 
the Moon,” “Dirigible” and “The 
American Tragedy.” He plays the 
role of a Wall Street financial 
“wolf” in Roland West’s adapta¬ 
tion of the Walton Green Novel 
“Corsair,” a tale of hi-jacking on 
the high seas. 


Producer Roland West Discredits 

Use of Screen Tests; Plays Hunches 


Producer of Chester Morris’ “Corsair” Picks His Players by the Hunch 
System; Claims Screen Tests Don’t Prove a Thing 


There are producers who send 
their scouts to scour the country 
in a search for new screen faces. 
Usually these “talent Pinkertons” 
return empty-handed. 

But Roland West, United Artists 
producer, reaches right under the 
noses of other film makers and 
captures the prizes. West, who is 
not superstitious, believes in 
playing “hunches.” 

He had a hunch about Chester 
Morris in producing “Alibi” three 
years ago, with the result that 
Morris became a star with that 
one picture. 

In picking a cast to appear with 
Morris in his latest production, 
“Corsair,” which comes to the 

.theatre on . 

Roland West had several more 
hunches and he followed them. 

Picks Three Women 
First of all he picked Alison Loyd. 
And Alison Loyd has turned out 
to be none other than Thelma Todd, 
often called the prettiest girl in 
Hollywood, but lately relegated to 
appearing in comedies. By chang¬ 
ing her name and personality and 
providing her with a new type of 
role, West is confident that she will 
emerge as one of the most unusual 
dramatic actresses on the screen. 
She has never had another role 
similar to the one she plays in 
“Corsair.” 

West had another hunch about 
Mayo Methot, Broadway stage star. 
She was brought out to re-enact 
her New York role in the Los An¬ 
geles stage production of “Torch 
Song.” The producer visualized her 
as a screen possibility and cast her 
in “Corsair,” without even bother¬ 
ing about a screen test. 

Many a producer would have 
wasted a week in a futile round of 
screen tests, only to find later that 
another producer had been luckier 
with his tests and had uncovered 
a new star. That has happened time 
and time again in Hollywood. 

Gay Seabrook came into the cast 
of “Corsair” in the same way. It 
was two years ago that West saw 
her on the stage and went back to 
her dressing room to tell her he 
expected to use her some day. After 
making many ineffectual attempts 
to crash studio gates Seabrook 
nearly fainted when the Roland 
West office notified her to report 
for work. 

Roland West spent many years 
as an actor before he started writ¬ 
ing and producing stage and screen 
plays. That, doubtlessly, is why he 
can appraise actors at a glance. 


From Experience 

Walton Green, former chief 
investigator of Prohibition 
Enforcement in Washington, 
is one of the New Govern¬ 
ment officials who have suc¬ 
cessfully turned author and 
made a living at it. Green, 
who was also a newspaper 
publisher and a lawyer going 
to the front lines in France, 
has sold scores of short stor¬ 
ies, magazine articles and 
other pieces in the past two 
years. He also has one best¬ 
seller novel to his credit— 
“Corsair,” which comes as a 

screen feature to the. 

theatre on. Chester 

Morris is the star of this 
United Artists picture. 


He never bothers with screen 
tests. 

Discredits Use of Screen Tests 

“They don’t prove a thing,” he 
says, “except that the player was 
scared by the camera just as ora¬ 
tors and statesmen who have made 
speeches all their lives are terri¬ 
fied the first time they face a radio 
microphone.” 

Chester Morris was not the only 
star made by West through his 
productoin of “Alibi.” Regis 
Toomey was another West discov¬ 
ery. Similarly he unearthed Una 
Merkel for “The Bat Whispers.” 
And he is willing to stake his repu¬ 
tation that “Corsair” will serve the 
same end for Alison Loyd, Mayo 
Methot and Gay Seabrook. 



Chester FDorris m "Corsair 
with COisonibyd 


5 —One Col. Scene 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 























































MORE CURRENT COPY FOR YOUR NEWSPAPER 


Latest Fashion Creations as 

Worn by Alison Loyd in “Corsair’ 


Another wild Hollywood orgy is 
in the discard. The “Mrs. Astor's 
pet horse” way of dressing screen 
stars has gone the way of De 
Mille’s bathtubs. 

And it is none other than Sophie 
Wachner, originator of the vogue 
for the fantastic in screen styles, 
who sounds its death knell in “Cor¬ 
sair,” the Chester Morris film 

which comes to the . 

theatre on. 

In her epitaph to the good old 
days when clothes were to a film 
play what the calliope is to Ring- 
ling Brothers circus, Sophie has 
this to say: 

“They served a glorious purpose, 
for they made stars who felt like 
shop girls look like queens. But 
now that talkies are here, clothes 
should be seen and not heard.” 

Sophie Wachner speaks with the 
conviction of authority, for she 
has dressed more screen stars than 
any designer in Hollywood. She 
has created both screen and per¬ 
sonal wardrobes for such stars as 
the Talmadges, Mary Pickford, 
Norma Shearer, Janet Gaynor, 
Vilma Banky, Claire Windsor, 
Irene Rich, Mary Astor, Billie 
Dove, Lois Moran, Alice Joyce, 
Laura La Plante, Dorothy Mack- 
aill and Colleen Moore—to mention 
a few more than a few. 

Discovered in New York where 
she was designing gowns for thea¬ 
trical productions, Miss Wachner 
was brought to Hollywood by Sam¬ 
uel Goldwyn 12 years ago when he 
was starting the studio organiza¬ 
tion which later became Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

One of her first achievements 
was to revolutionize screen costum¬ 
ing. 

Under her bedizening touch the 
cinema began to blaze in silks, 
satins and Woolworth jewelry like 
an opening night at Grauman’s 
Theatre. 

But now, says Sophie, Hollywood 
is going Rue de la Paix. Paris and 
New York fashion authorities can 
no longer tear their hair with 
scorn, envy, anguish or whatever 
the real emotion screen styles have 
evoked in the past. A screen ac¬ 
tress will look the part sartorially 
when she plays a society girl, shop 
girl or fireside Cinderella. But 
whatever the picture, she will be 
able to wear the same clothes off 
the screen as on. 

As the first gun in her campaign 
Miss Wachner cites the gowns she 
has designed for Alison Loyd, who 
plays opposite Chester Morris in 
Roland West’s United Artists 
adaptation of the Walton Green 
novel. “Corsair.” Miss Loyd’s role 
is that of the daughter of a Wall 
Street financial magnate. She wears 
ten complete outfits in this pic¬ 
ture, consisting of evening gowns, 
Sport ensembles, traveling, yacht¬ 
ing and bathing costumes. 

Miss Wachner is willing to nom¬ 
inate any of them as suitable 
for the wardrobe of a New York 
society girl who uses Paris and Har¬ 
per’s Bazaar, as her criterion. Fol¬ 
lowing is a description of some of 


the costumes. 

Light beige wool tailleur, with 
close-fitting coat with buttons to 
the waistline and belt, trimmed in 
black galyac. The skirt is in four 
sections with inverted pleats, 
stitched below the knee. A black 
felt hat with beige ribbon, light 
beige gloves, black patent leather 
pumps and handbag, complete the 
outfit. 

Pink souffle de soie afternoon 
dress, made over pink satin Eclan- 
tante with elaborate applique of 
Alencon lace. The small cap sleeves 
have Alencon applique, finished 
with a full circle of souffle. A 
flounce from the knee down is bor¬ 
dered with the same lace. 

Light green and silver brocaded 
evening gown, close fitting to be¬ 
low the knees, from where it is 
inset with six godets. The wide 
V-neck front is caught with a 
jeweled clip and the narrow belt, 

, which comes part way around the 
bodice, is finished with jeweled 
clips to match. With this is worn 
green satin pumps. 

Green close-meshed lace evening 
gown, delicately sprinkled with tiny 
jewels, is made with a cowl neck 
over a jeweled souffle under-bodice. 
The skirt is close fitting to the 
knees, where its circular fullness 
extends to the floor. The back has 
four slender straps made of cir¬ 
cular mirrors finishing at the 
waistline into a jeweled belt with 
a long buckle of emeralds and 
rhinestones. Over this Miss Loyd 
wears a long silver evening wrap 
with large collar of the same ma¬ 
terial, bordered with flying squir¬ 
rel. Light beige gloves and green 
slippers finish the ensemble. 

Yachting outfit of eggshell crepe 
Colibri. The skirt has clusters of 
box pleats set in below the knee. 
The neck of the dress is finished 
with a knotted kerchief of crepe 
Elizabeth in eggshell, Yale blue 
and bright red. With this dress is 
worn a blue flannel yachting coat 
with brass buttons. A large pana¬ 
ma hat with ribbon to match the 
coat. With this go sport sandals 
and stitched sport gloves of the 
same color as the dress. 

Bathing suit with short blue flan¬ 
nel trunks and orange colored jer¬ 
sey top, with orange belt, and hav¬ 
ing a low V-neck in front. Over 
this goes a dark blue brocaded 
bathrobe lined with blue satin and 
made mannish with notched collar 
and large pockets. 

Green net afternoon dress with 
a close-fitting bodice, short sleeves 
finished in a short circular flounce. 
The low broad heart-shaped neck 
has a tiny circular collar picoted 
in silver. Skirt close-fitting to hips, 
where circular flounces are put on 
perpendicularly and circle around 
hip. These flounces are also picoted 
in silver. A corsage of artificial 
wild roses is worn at the waistline. 
With this Miss Loyd wears a large 
horse-hair and meline hat, the same 
color as the corsage. A large ker¬ 
chief and the shoes she wears also 
match the flowers. Long suede 
eggshell gloves. 


CHESTER MORRIS GETS 
FILM START THROUGH 
OLD SCREEN TESTS 

D. W. Griffith Had Expected to 
Use Star of “Corsair” for 
Role in “Lincoln” 



Screen Acting More Difficult Than 
Stage Says Star of West’s “Corsair’ 


Chester Morris, whose “Corsair” 

comes to the.Theatre on 

. narrowly escaped 

three years ago from being the 
most celebrated case in history of 
“the face on the cutting room 
floor,” it now develops. 

At that time Roland West, Un¬ 
ited Artists producer, who has just 
completed “Corsair,” was looking 
for players for “Alibi,” and, rum¬ 
maging through the film library 
at the United Artists Studios, he 
came upon a film test which had 
been taken some time before by 
David Wark Griffith for “Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Having been upon the New York 
stage as actor, writer and pro¬ 
ducer, West recognized Morris at 
once. He knew of his stage repu¬ 
tation, and he also knew that the 
young actor was at that time ap¬ 
pearing in the New York produc¬ 
tion of “Crime.” He inquired 
around and learned that Mr. Grif¬ 
fith had tested Morris in the hope 
of giving him a role in “Abraham 
Lincoln,” but that he could find 
no place for him. 

West Makes Negotiations 

Through Joseph M. Schenck. 
President of United Artists, West 
prevailed upon A1 Woods, New 
York producer, to send Morris Co 
Hollywood, and in “Alibi” he be¬ 
came a star almost overnight. West 
is content to make one picture a 
year, but the Chester Morris boom 
took on such proportions after 
“Alibi” was released that he was 
loaned to other companies and fre¬ 
quently worked upon two pictures 
at once. 

With each new picture his price 
skyrocketed. No matter how tempt¬ 
ing the offer, though, West insis¬ 
ted upon approving scenarios be¬ 
fore loaning his star. That, more 
than anything else, has been re¬ 
sponsible for Morris’s phenomenal 
success. “The Big House,” “The Di¬ 
vorcee,” “Woman Trap,” “Second 
Choice,” “The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa,” “Fast Life,”—all these 
pictures helped to build up his 
popularity. 

After “Alibi,” Chester’s second 
picture for West was “The Bat 
Whispers,” which was seen here 
several months ago. Then came a 
series of roles in other studios, 
followed by a lengthy vacation in 
Europe. Now, in his third picture 
for West, he will be seen in “Cor¬ 
sair,” a tale of hi-jacking on the 
high seas, by Walton Green. 

Prefers He-Man Roles 

Chester Morris prefers the he- 
man type of role, whether it is a 
society rebel, as in “Corsair,” or a 
jail breaker as in “The Big House.” 
But his first desire, —- that is, a 
boyhood one,—was to be a magi¬ 
cian, and even now he retains his 
interest in legerdemain as a hobby. 
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Screen Success Attributed 
To Luck Rather Than His 
Artistry, Says Star 

By Chester Morris 

Ignorance is bliss even in Holly¬ 
wood in some instances, as is evi¬ 
denced by the career of Chester 
Morris, star of the United Artists 
picture, “Corsair,” whicji comes to 

the .theatre on. 

For Chester admits that if, before 
his entry into Hollywood, he 
wasn’t blissfully ignorant of the 
very meaning of film acting he 
wouldn’t have had the temerity to 
break into pictures as rashly as he 
did. 

“If I had been been utterly ignor¬ 
ant of everything pertaining to mo¬ 
tion pictures,” the star explained, 
“I might well never have gone to 
Hollywood, for nothing less than 
contempt based upon ignorance 
would have led me to accept the 
leading role in ‘Alibi’ for my cam¬ 
era debut.” 

A Celebrity Overnight 

It happened, as history records, 
that Chester became a celebrity 
overnight as the result of his work 
in this debut, but he puts that 
down to luck rather than to his own 
artistry. 

“A rank amateur,” he added 
modestly, “would have done better 
than I did in that picture. Through 
the making of the film I began to 
appreciate what the fundamentals 
of acting really are. But it was 
not until we were half way through 
the story that I discovered that 
every bit of my stage experience 
was counting against me, rather 
than being a help. It was only dur¬ 
ing the latter half of the filming 
that I threw away everything I 
had ever learned in the theatre, 
and took the art of the cinema 
seriously. 

“There was some excuse for me, 
even if I do say it myself. In my 
stage background was the fact that 
I was a full-fledged leading man at 
the tender age of seventeen! At 
twenty-eight, then, it is perhaps 
not difficult to understand that I 
should have tackled, as my first 
film experience, the lead in ‘Alibi.’ 
But now, as I look back upon it, I 
realize that probably I should have 
been frightened to death. It was 
nothing less than downright temer¬ 
ity! 

“Of course, nobody to-day is so 
ignorant as I was before I made 
the trip across the continent. But 
three years ago the attitude of 
Broadway towards Hollywood was 
more or less on all fours with mine 
—a mingling of contempt and pa¬ 
tronizing tolerance. We considered 
film actors as grown-up Farinas, 
and chuckled as we told and re-told 
the time-honored tale anent the his¬ 
trionic ability of horses and dogs 
—on the films! 

Offered Role by West 

“When Roland West, the film di¬ 
rector, offered me the lead in ‘Alibi’ 

I was as near the point of ordering 
hats of a larger size as I ever was 
before in my life. For my perform¬ 
ance in ‘Fast Life,’ the last stage 
play in which I appeared on Broad¬ 
way, had enthused the New York 
critics to declare that I was ‘one 
of the five greatest actors.’ In 
those far-off days I wondered 
vaguely who the other four were! 

I make this confession now, be¬ 
cause I realize how ridiculous my 
smug self-satisfaction was! Even 
if the critics’ estimate of my ability 
as a stage actor were anywhere 
near accurate, three years in Holly¬ 
wood have taken every bit of head¬ 
swelling out of me. As I see it 
now, if the critics were right, then 
the legitimate theatre was in a bad 
way for actors! 

“In England, as I understand it. 
there are those who hold that 
Soccer is distinctly declasse; that 
Rugger is the really proper form 
of football. Inasmuch as we have 
neither Rugger nor Soccer in the 
United States, I am not in a posi¬ 
tion to declare myself on the propo¬ 
sition, but it strikes me as being 
an apt comparison as illustrating 
the attitude of stage folk toward 
the films—up to 1928. 

“To-day we of the theatre 
know how wrong we were!” 

Born to the Stage 

“Again I suggest that there 
was some excuse for me. To be¬ 
gin with, I was born to the 
stage. I came into the world 
within a stone’s-throw of the heart 
of New York’s theatre-land. My 
mother still loves to relate a tale 
about my infantile yelling dis¬ 
turbing three different rehearsals 
going on in theatres within sound 
of my lusty voice! True or not, 
the story makes it plain that my 
earliest environment was stagey. 
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“My mother’s stage name was 
Etta Hawkins, and it was a well- 
known name to New York theatre¬ 
goers of the ’eighties and the 
nineties. 

“My father, William Morris, was 
for years one of America’s best- 
known and most popular comedi¬ 
ans. 

“But my parents were not in 
favor of my following in their 
footsteps. To keep me away from 
the lure of the theatre they sent 
me away to school in Mount Ver¬ 
non, just far enough outside of 
New York for them to visit me at 
frequent intervals without wasting 
time on a long train journey and 
to keep me in ignorance of the 
white lights of Broadway. But their 
plans didn’t work. 

“During the school holidays — 
without my parents’ knowledge—I 
haunted managers’ offices, besieged 
the casting agents. This began al¬ 
most as soon as I entered my teens. 
Of course, it got me nowhere. For 
a long time my life was just one 
succession of disappointment, end¬ 
less waiting, broken promises. 

Started in “Copperhead” 

“Then, finally an old friend of 
my father’s — Augustus Thomas, 
the playwright — got me a small 
part wth Lionel Barrymore in ‘The 
Copperhead.’ During the Broadway 
run of that successful play, John 
Golden saw my performance, liked 
it, and offered me a part in a tour¬ 
ing company that was about to set 
forth for the provinces, playing 
‘Turn to the Right.’ While I was 
with this company I understudied 
the leading role, and before long I 
was actually playing it. I was then 
seventeen years old—the youngest 
leading man on the American 
stage. 

“Eventually I argued a New 
York management into letting me 
play a leading part on Broadway. 
The play called ‘Thunder.’ It turned 
out to be barely a whisper. It’s run 
ended almost as soon as it began. 

“The best I could get to do dur¬ 
ing the next two years was stock 
work. 

“But with those two seasons be¬ 
hind me, the Selwyns again gave 
me a chance, this time in the lead¬ 
ing role in ‘The Exciters,’ which en¬ 
joyed a run in New York. 

“George M. Cohan now took me 
under his managerial wing, and 
sent me out into the provinces with 
the ‘So This is London’ company. 

“Followed an entire year with my 
father and mother in a one act 
playlet, ‘All the Horrors of Home,’ 
written by my father. It was the 
best proof that they had become 
reconciled to their son’s being an 
actor! 

“Again Mr. Cohan took me un¬ 
der his management, this time giv¬ 
ing me the lead in ‘The Home 
Towners,’ a very big Broadway hit. 
The following season my perform¬ 
ance in the lead in ‘Yellow’ caused 
critics to declare that I was in the 
forefront of American actors. Then 
came ‘Crime,’ ‘Whispering Friends’ 
and ‘Fast Life.’ 

“After three years in Hollywood, 

I am prepared to say that the art 
of acting before the camera is, if 
anything, more difficult than stage 
acting. Had I known one-hundredth 
part of what I know to-day about 
the camera’s merciless demands, I 
should never have dared begun my 
film career in anything except a 
minor role.” 
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